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NORTH CAROLINA TARIFF POLICIES, 1775-1789 
By WILLIAM FRANK ZORNOW 


The Articles of Confederation were often blamed by his- 
torians because of their inability to provide a general policy 
of federal finance or a uniform system of customs duties. 
There might be some justification for criticizing the “scagen 
financial policies of the central government, but there is 
really no justification for condemning the tariff system which 
was in operation throughout the thirteen states during the 
period 1775 to 1789. 

Historians who emphasized the conflicts among state tariff 
policies and insisted that such policies presented a veritable 
maze of rates were guilty of perpetuating a myth which 
probably began when the movement was first launched to 
amend the articles. Historians who came afterward belabored 
this theme without investigating the facts. 

In 1910 Albert Giesecke published a brief study on the 
commercial policies of the country prior to 1789 in which 
he made this significant statement in regard to state tariff 
policies under the confederation: “We must not forget that 
such action [discrimination among the states] was really 
exceptional, for it was usual during the period to exempt 
goods of the growth or produce of any of the United States 
from import duties by the legislating state.” * 

Though the myth was questioned by Giesecke no signifi- 
cant studies were made to explode it once and for all. Merrill 
Jensen in his latest study of American affairs during this 
epoch devoted some pages to this important question in 

1 Albert Giesecke, American Commercial Legislation before 1789 (Phila- 
delphia, 1910), 135. 

[151] 
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which he concurred with Giesecke—too much emphasis had 
been placed upon the differences prevailing among state 
tariff schedules and not enough attention had been paid to 
their similarities.? This is the same criticism recent historians 
have made of the traditional treatment of the whole era. The 
day of Fiske’s “Critical Period” has run its course. Recent 
writers are re-evaluating the Articles of Confederation in 
terms of their significant achievements rather than their 
failures. Achievements, it might be added, which were even 
more significant in view of the external and internal problems 
confronting the weak central government of the times. 

In evaluating the state tariff policies in existence during 
the revolutionary and confederation period it must be borne 
in mind that they were designed to accomplish four objec- 
tives: (1) revenue, (2) protection, (3) retaliation, (4) regu- 
lation. In most states all four of these objectives were present 
in the tariff legislation enacted, but there were some excep- 
tions. W. C. Fisher in his study of tariff policies before 1789 
says the duties levied can be conveniently grouped under 
four headings: bounties on exports and imports, and duties 
on exports and imports. In addition there were other charges 
such as tonnage fees and pilotage fees which are different 
from impost duties, and drawbacks which are different from 
export bounties. However, all these different types of duties 
were designed to accomplish the four objectives mentioned 
above.® 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine briefly the tariff 
system which was in operation in North Carolina during the 
period 1775 to 1789 and to see to what extent it adhered to 
or deviated from what might be called a national norm. 

Before the Revolution the colonial legislature had provided 
for small customs duties on wine, rum, and distilled liquors 
brought in from all places except the mother country.‘ It 


* Merrill Jensen, The New Nation. History of the United States dur- 
ing the Confederation, 1781-1789 (New York, 1950), 338-341. 

*W. C. Fisher, “American Trade Regulation before 1789,” Papers of 
The American Historical Association (New York, 1889), III, 467-493. 

“Walter Clark (ed.), The State Records of North Carolina (Winston 
and Goldsboro, 1895-1905), XXIII, 268-273, 363-364, 371-375, 392-398; XXV, 
331-333, 361-364. Hereafter referred to as Clark, State Records. 
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was not until 1784 that the state legislature found it expedient 
to adopt a general tariff schedule. Presumably, the purpose 
behind its adoption was to secure funds necessary to meet 
the state’s quota due the central government and for operat- 
ing expenses. There were three acts adopted in 1784 affecting 
the tariff system in North Carolina. 

By the terms of the legislation of 1784 the following 
schedule of rates went into operation in the state: 


. gal. Jamaica rum 

. gal. Any other spiritous liquor. 

. gal. Madeira wine 

. gal. Any other kind of wine. 

. gal. Cider. 

. gal. Malt liquor 
bottled Madeira wine (dozen) 
bottled wine, except Madeira 

(dozen) 

malt liquor in bottles (dozen) 
Gin (case) 
bottled cider. (dozen) 
Molasses. 
Bohea tea. 
All other kinds of tea. 
Pepper 
Brown sugar. 
Loaf sugar. 
All other kinds of sugar. 
Cocoa. 
Coffee. 


PAB Be 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


There was also an ad valorem duty of 2 per cent on all 
other goods imported into North Carolina.’ The law was not 
clear as to whether these duties were to apply to goods im- 
ported by land or only to merchandise coming by sea. In 
colonial times there had been some special duties levied 
against goods imported overland from neighboring colonies, 
and so there was a precedent for feeling that such imports 
were entitled to exemption or at least special treatment. 

The legislature soon met this question by adopting another 
law which made these duties collectible on all goods brought 


* Clark, State Records, XXIV, 549-553, 658-661. 
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by land or sea. The only exemption was extended to farmers 
bringing in less than twenty pounds worth of goods for sale.° 
This supplementary act added a duty of 8 s. on each pack of 
playing cards. 

In 1785 another act imposed a heavy duty of £250 on all 
gambling tables brought into the state.’ While the following 
year another law was adopted placing a duty on slaves. The 
North Carolina act applied to all slaves imported into the 
state. In some southern states exemption was made on per- 
sons visiting the state or moving there to become permanent 
residents. In some cases the original domicile of the slave 
affected the duty. There were various schedules for slaves 
brought directly from Africa, from other states, or from the 
various European colonial empires in the western hemisphere, 
but in North Carolina there was a single charge for all slaves 
regardless of point of embarkation or reason why they were 
brought to the state. The only variation in the charges de- 
pended on the age of the slave. Every slave under the age of 
seven and over the age of forty was subject to a 50 s. charge. 
Slaves between the ages of seven and twelve, and between 
thirty and forty were dutiable at the rate of five pounds. 
Prime field hands between twelve and thirty were subject to 
a charge of ten pounds. 

In 1786 the anti-slavery sentiment was already evident in 
this act assessing duties on imported slaves, for it declared 
that the “importation of slaves into this State is productive 
of evil consequences and highly impolitic.” * The importation 
was not prohibited, but it was penalized by a heavy duty on 
field hands. 

The final schedule framed by the legislature before the new 
government went into operation in 1789 was adopted in Jan- 
uary 1787. The 1787 schedule was as follows: 


* Clark, State Records, XXIV, 655-658. According to these acts setting up 
the tariff system in North Carolina the collector at each port was entitled 
to charge the following fees while collecting the duties: 2 s. for granting 
certificates and for administering oaths, 4 s. for granting permits, and 8 s. 
for taking bonds. 

* Clark, State Records, XXIV, 731. 

* Clark, State Records, XXIV, 792-794. 
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1 gal. Jamaica rum. 
1 gal. Spiritous liquors. 
1 gal. Molasses. 
1 bu. Salt. 
Playing cards (per dozen decks). 12 s. 


The other charges which were made under the schedule 
of 1784 remained the same as far as the enumerated list was 
concerned. However, there were some changes in the ad 
valorem rate. The new schedule provided for an ad valorem 
charge of 5 per cent on all other articles imported into the 
state, except on woolens, linens, bar iron, steel, castings, and 
workman tools for plantations. The ad valorem rate on these 
latter items was increased only one-half per cent to 2% per 
cent in all.® 

The new tariff schedule of 1787 marked the advent of 
some important developments in this type of legislation in 
North Carolina. Attention has already been called to the 
fact that protectionism was one of the elements present in 
the tariff policies of the states even during the period of 
the Articles of Confederation. This was particularly true in 
the northern states, where protection was frankly acknowl- 
edged in many of the tariff enactments, but in North Caro- 
lina it was almost totally disregarded. The only modest 
attempt to encourage domestic industry was the granting of 
a 2 d. per gallon drawback on all molasses distilled within 
the state. 

By granting special duties of 2% per cent ad valorem in- 
stead of 5 per cent on the most urgently needed items—iron, 
tools, and clothes for slaves, the legislature was encouraging 
continued importation from abroad and discouraging com- 
pletely any domestic manufacture of these goods. The North 
Carolinians thought of their state primarily as an exporting 
state. They wanted to sell their tobacco and other products 
abroad and purchase tools and needed items in the cheaper 
European market. This made the notion of protection repug- 
nant to their thinking. Many southern states experimented 
with a mild form of protection before 1789, but North 
Carolina did not. 


* Clark, State Records, 798-802. 
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One of the most noticeable developments before the estab- 
lishment of the constitutional government in 1789 was the 
fact that the states were cooperating to unify their tariff 
systems and to admit the goods produced or manufactured 
in the United States duty free. North Carolina fell in line 
with this general trend throughout the other states. 

This willingness to grant concessions to American pro- 
duced goods first made its appearance in the tariff legislation 
of 1785. This act provided that no duties were to be paid 
on goods which were manufactured in the states out of ma- 
terials grown in the United States, but it did insist that 
foreign goods imported in America bottoms were dutiable. 
There had been a question raised as to whether or not Ameri- 
can ships made free goods, but the legislature decided this 
was not the case.”® 

The act of 1787 carried this principle that American pro- 
duced goods were duty free even further. This law provided 
that arms, ammunition, and all goods grown, produced, or 
manufactured in the United States were exempt from all 
charges. No longer was the qualifying feature of the 1785 
act present, which limited this exemption only to goods man- 
ufactured in America out of native raw materials. 

In the tariff legislation of this period one can also see some 
evidence of discrimination and retaliation aimed particularly 
at the British. This policy grew out of the English attitude 
toward American commerce after the war. American mer- 
chants had long been dependent upon the triangular trade 
involving their own ports, and those of Europe and the West 
Indies. It was the only way Americans could earn the money 
necessary to purchase products abroad. On July 2, 1783, the 
British government adopted an Order in Council which clos- 
ed the West Indian ports to American ships. Naturally this 
hurt the American states for they were drained of specie in 
order to pay for the products they continued to buy from 
England which formerly had been paid for by exports to the 
Indies. The Americans were quick to accuse the British of 
trying to destroy their trade, but actually the principal British 


” Clark, State Records, XXIV, 718-720. 
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motive in adopting this course was that under the mercantile 
system they were compelled to regard the United States as 
outside the empire and to treat them as alien states in matters 
of colonial trade. 

The law of 1785 which exempted American goods from all 
duty if they were manufactured in the United States from 
native products also contained a provision that an additional 
duty of 20 per cent was to be collected on all goods imported 
in vessels owned in whole or in part by foreigners whose 
nations had no treaty of commerce. The states were willing 
in most cases to assist Congress in this way in order to bring 
various European states to terms and to get them to conclude 
commercial conventions. There was also discrimination in the 
matter of tonnage fees charged vessels owned by non-treaty 
signing states, but this will be discussed in another connec- 
tion." This same act of 1785 declared that instead of the 
2 per cent ad valorem duty applying on all salt it would 
not be collected on salt brought into the state in American 
ships or foreign ships whose country had commercial treaties 
with the United States. In this case the duty was cut to 2 d. 
per bushel. 

The protection and fostering of native industry did not 
play as important a part in the tariff systems of the southern 
states as it did in the North. As was said before, North Caro- 
lina virtually ignored its domestic industries. Although there 
were hardly any tariff schedules adopted in North Carolina 
during this period which could have been regarded as pro- 
tective, there were other ways that industry could be fostered. 
An old colonial device had been the granting of export/im- 
port bounties. North Carolina provided for financial grants to 
all persons who could produce hemp, flax, potash, and pearl 
ash.” Throughout the states this granting of bounties con- 
tinued to the revolutionary period, but there was a noticeable 
tendency to discontinue this practice when the war began. 
The practice was not revived afterward. The legislators 
found they could achieve the same desired ends by dis- 


“ Clark, State Records, XXIV, 718-720. 
“Clark, State Records, XXIII, 613-614, 923-924. 
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couraging the importation of European products by protec- 
tive tariffs rather than direct financial aid. The last act in 
North Carolina was passed in 1773 for three years. In 1776 
it was allowed to lapse, and there apparently were no efforts 
to revive the granting of bounties. 

In addition to the specified duties on enumerated goods 
and the charges on unenumerated items, the importer and 
shipper were also subjected to a variety of additional charges 
in each state which often became particularly burdensome. 
This legislation was designed to achieve at least three of 
the four objectives: revenue, retaliation, and regulation. 
There were charges for wharfage, storage, pilotage, light- 
houses, hospitals, and on the tonnage of each vessel. Some 
of these charges were levied against all ships (usually 
exempting coasters) entering the harbors of the state, but 
some were directed primarily against ships belonging to non- 
residents of the state. This latter condition caused much ill- 
feeling. Shortly before the calling of the Annapolis conven- 
tion, Tench Coxe of Pennsylvania wrote that there were 
many grievances against the state commercial practices, and 
he listed them as follows: 


1. duty of tonnage on vessels built and belonging to the citizens 
of the other states, was greater than that imposed on vessels 
belonging to the citizens of the states enacting the law, and equal 
in some instances to the tonnage laid upon most of the foreign 
nations that have a commercial intercourse with America. 

2. The duties imposed upon goods imported in vessels built in or 
belonging to other parts of the Union, were greater than those 
laid on goods imported in vessels belonging to the enacting state. 
3. That goods of the growth, product, and manufacture of the 
other states in the Union, were charged with high duties upon 
importation into the enacting state, as great, in many cases, as 
those imposed on foreign articles of the same kind.™ 


Some of Coxe’s objections were unwarranted. The third 
was entirely untrue. North Carolina, along with the other 
states, was admitting American grown, produced, and manu- 
factured goods duty free by 1786. However, there was some 


* Tench Coxe to Edmund Randolph, James Madison, St. George Tucker, 
September 13, 1786, in Calendar of Virginia State Papers (Richmond, 
1875-1893), IV, 168-169. 
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truth in the first two objections to the current practices. In 
some states there were higher tonnage fees imposed upon 
ships owned by non-residents of the enacting state than 
applied on ships owned by its own citizens. There were also 
a few cases where duties on goods imported in ships owned 
by citizens of the enacting state were lower than the duties 
on other goods brought in ships owned by foreigners or 
residents of the other states. 

In North Carolina all incoming vessels were subject to 
pilotage fees which were based on a sliding scale depending 
on the amount of water drawn by the ship. An act of 1764 
set up a basic schedule of fees. Ships drawing six feet or less 
of water paid a pilot fee of two pounds, and this rate was 
increased until ships drawing seventeen feet paid a charge of 
eight pounds. There is only one law passed during the years 
1775-1789 affecting the pilotage fees, and this was enacted 
in 1784. The basic charges were increased because of the 
rising living costs."* These fees were collected from every 
ship whether owned by residents or by non-residents of North 
Carolina. 

Every incoming ship was also required to pay a tonnage 
duty. Tonnage duties were in existence from the earliest 
colonial times when it was the custom for each ship to hand 
over a certain amount of powder and shot for each ton bur- 
den. These original payments in powder were commuted to 
cash payments later, and the money was used to maintain 
the port facilities, fortifications, and sailor hospitals, and to 
pay the salaries of officials. 

In North Carolina there were two charges of this type: a 
regular fee which depended on the tonnage of the ship, and 
a second charge of a flat fee which was levied on all ships 
to pay the fee for entering and clearing the port. 

An early act of 1756 provided for payments of 2 s. per ton 
on all ships entering the harbors of the colony, and this was 
raised to 5 s. in 1781.”° According to the latter act if a ship 
brought arms it was to receive an exemption equivalent to 


“Clark, State Records, XXIII, 650-654; XXIV, 586-592. 
* Clark, State Records, XXIII, 467-568; XXIV, 380-381. 
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the duty per ton for each three Spanish dollars worth of 
such cargo in its hold. An increase of 6 d. per ton was allowed 
in 1784 to raise funds to build a lighthouse.” 

The inaccuracy of Coxe’s accusations as far as North Caro- 
lina was concerned is evident in the tonnage legislation of 
1785 which provided for a fee of 3 d. per ton on all vessels 
over sixty tons which were owned by Americans or foreigners 
whose countries had commercial treaties with Congress. If 
no treaty existed, the foreign ship was to pay 5 s. per ton. 
Here we have an excellent example of the type of discrimi- 
nation which was so common in state tariff legislation of the 
period as they tried to cooperate with the government to get 
recalcitrant foreign states to conclude treaties of commerce.” 

The final act which was passed by the legislature before 
the new constitution went into effect certainly refuted Coxe’s 
charges. Every foreign ship over twenty tons burden was 
subject to a 6 d. per ton duty, while ships from every state 
(including North Carolina) paid 3 d. per ton.’* The proceeds 
collected were to be used for the construction of a lighthouse 
at Ocracoke Island. The legislature was making every effort 
to admit other American ships into North Carolina ports on 
a basis of equality with locally owned vessels, and to favor 
them over European ships. 

The tonnage fees changed considerably between the acts 
of 1781 and 1785, and a new type of legislation was intro- 
duced by the assembly in a law of 1784 providing for a 
schedule of fees payable to the naval officers of each port 
for entering and clearing a vessel. These fees were rather 
large considering the tonnage charges already being levied 
in the state.” Another act of 1789 levied a special fee of one 
shilling per capita on every officer and member of the crew 
of any vessel entering a state port.” The money collected by 

* Clark, State Records, XXIV, 586-592. 

“Clark. State Records, XXIV. 718-720. 

* Clark, State Records, XXV, 54-55. Ships under twenty tons and small 
vessels engaged in coasting trade were exempt from charges. 

” Clark, State Records, XXIV, 553-556. The schedule was as follows: 8 s. 
for entering and clearing all undecked ships; 15 s. for decked vessels under 
20 tons; 30 s. for ships from 20 to 60 tons; and 40 s. for all vessels over 


60 tons. 
” Clark, State Records, XXV, 56-57, 81-82. 
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this latter act was to be put into a special fund for the care 
of sick and indigent sailors. These special fees were payable 
by all ships entering the state ports. 

Various items imported into or exported from each colony 
and state were subject to inspection and storage charges. 
This was a system prevailing in all the colonies and it was 
continued during the state period. As a matter of fact, the 
inspections were increased, and the legislation governing the 
inspection and certification of imports and exports became 
more numerous during the 1780’s. European purchasers often 
preferred to obtain American products. The supervision of 
exports raised their reputation in foreign markets. The wide 
acceptance of inspection laws and the height to which the 
fees sometimes went constituted these charges as an im- 
portant type of commercial regulation. 

In North Carolina various items were subject to intensive 
inspection. However, there were no inspection fees on im- 
ported commodities, but the fees charged applied only to 
items for export. Flax, hemp, pork, beef, rice, flour, butter, 
tar, pitch, turpentine, staves, heading, shingles, lumber, tan- 
ned leather, deer skin, and indigo were all on the inspection 
list as well as tobacco during the colonial period. Most of the 
inspection legislation on the statute books applied, of course, 
to the largest export—tobacco. After the revolution the inspec- 
tion fee for a cask of tobacco was raised to 8 s, and it ap- 
parently remained substantially unchanged during the entire 
period.** Laws adopted in 1784 established the following 
schedule of fees for the inspection of various items: * 


1 Cask of beef or pork. 

1 Barrel or cask of rice, butter, 
flour, or fish. 

1 Barrel of tar. 

1 Barrel of pitch or turpentine. 

1 Barrel of flax 
if cleaning necessary 

100 Barrel staves. 

1000 Shingles. 

1000 Feet of cut lumber. 


= Clark, State Records, XXIV, 104-109. 
™ Clark, State Records, XXIV, 580-586, 658-661. 
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The granting of drawbacks and export duties were other 
aspects of early tariff legislation which should be mentioned. 
There was a drawback of 2 d. per gallon granted on all im- 
ported molasses distilled in the state, which was designed by 
the legislature to encourage local distilleries. It was not until 
1785 that the assembly acted on the matter of goods landed 
in North Carolina for re-export. Such goods were subject to 
the customary charges, but the shipper was given credit for 
the duties paid if the goods were re-exported in their original 
cask or container within a three month period.” There were 
no export duties in North Carolina during this period, al- 
though other southern states such as Maryland and Virginia 
experimented with this type of duty as a means of raising 
revenue. There had been a small export duty on deerskins in 
North Carolina in the colonial period, but despite this pre- 
cedent the legislature failed to try this means of augmenting 
the state's income. Export duties were no longer popular in 
most states, and North Carolina was merely following the 
national trend in this respect. 

When examining the tariff legislation of North Carolina 
one is impressed by the fact that there was so little of it. In 
many states the tariff enactments were quite numerous, but 
not so in North Carolina. Of all the southern states Georgia 
and North Carolina had the least legislation of this type. 
The schedules were short and were confined primarily to 
spiritous and malt liquors, coffee, sugar, and tea. Protec- 
tionism was virtually non-existent. There was also very little 
regulation of shipping in North Carolina, and the fees were 
kept to a minimum number when compared to those in use 
in other states. There is not a single example of state inter- 
ference to prohibit exports during this period, whereas in 
other states, particularly during the war, the legislatures in- 
terfered often to prevent exportation of badly needed com- 
modities or to proclaim embargoes. Yet some similarity may 
be noted between the tariff system in North Carolina and 
those developing in other states. 


* Clark, State Records, XXIV, 718-720, 798-802. 
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By 1789 North Carolina, like her sister states, was ad- 
mitting American products duty free, was granting special 
consideration to American ships as far as tonnage charges 
were concerned, and was treating shippers from other states 
the same as her own merchants. Any discrimination that is 
evident in North Carolina was directed against foreign states 
which did not conclude a treaty with the United States. The 
spirit of cooperation in North Carolina was becoming quite 
evident, and it is apparent not only in dealings with other 
states but in those with the central government as well. 

On February 3, 1781, Congress proposed to levy a special 5 
per cent ad valorem duty on imports and requested each state 
legislature to act on this matter.** The North Carolina legisla- 
ture responded during the same year and granted Congress 
the right to levy the 5 per cent impost on all imports and on 
all prizes, but with the provision that it was not to go into 
effect until the other states had granted similar powers.” 

Every state except Rhode Island eventually acceded to the 
request, but before sufficient pressure could be applied on this 
state to gain its assent, a counter movement set in. On De- 


cember 24, 1782, Virginia repealed its law empowering Con- 


gress to enact the 5 per cent impost on the ground that 
Rhode Island's failure to comply invalidated the grant. With- 
in a short time other states followed suit, and the impost 
scheme of 1781 was lost. 

North Carolina repealed her grant in 1783.*° On April 18, 
1783, Congress made another attempt to have the states ap- 
prove a grant of duties on enumerated articles for twenty-five 
years as well as a special ad valorem duty of five per cent on 
other items and on all prizes. This was sent to the states for 
their approval.”’ The North Carolina legislature complied in 
1784, but once again this special grant to Congress was lost 
because New York failed to act.”* 


*W.C. Ford, and others, (eds.), The Journal of the Continental Congress 
(Washington, 1904-1937), XIX, 102, 112-113. Hereafter referred to as 
Ford, Journals of the Continental Congress. 

* Clark, State Records, XXIV, 405-406. 

* Clark, State Records, XXIV, 510. 

” Ford, Journals of Continental Congress, XXIV, 257-261. 

* Clark, State Records, XXIV, 547-549. 
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On April 30, 1784, Congress resolved that it should be 
given power for fifteen years to prohibit any goods, wares, or 
merchandize from being imported into or exported from any 
state in vessels belonging to or navigated by the subjects of 
any power with which there was no treaty of commerce. The 
assent of nine states was necessary for this to go into effect, 
but when the North Carolina legislature acted on this request 
it attached the qualification that its law would not become 
effective until all the states passed similar legislation. A con- 
gressional committee reported on March 3, 1786, that Dela- 
ware, South Carolina, and Georgia had not passed any acts 
to grant Congress this power, and that New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and North Carolina had passed laws which 
were not conformable to the requests of Congress. These 
states were urged to comply at once, but the provision never 
went into operation before the new government was es- 
tablished.” 

It is significant that all but one of the states were willing 
to cooperate with Congress in granting it the special power 
to levy duties requested in 1781 and 1783. The impost resolu- 
tion of 1783 with its long enumerated list as well as ad val- 
orem duty stimulated the tendency in most states to agree 
on a basic enumerated list, but the individual rates on items 
continued to vary and were determined by local considera- 
tions. Nevertheless, there was a great deal of harmony pre- 
vailing. North Carolina and the other states were compelled 
long before 1789 to agree on a general tariff policy which 
was coming to prevail everywhere. By 1789 variation in rates 
and systems was the exception rather than the rule. 


* Ford, Journals of Continental Congress, XXX, 93. 





JOHN CHAVIS AS A PREACHER TO WHITES 
By MARGARET BURR DESCHAMPS 


John Chavis, accomplished free Negro, has long been rec- 
ognized as a teacher of children of prominent white families 
in Raleigh.’ He ought also to be known as a preacher to 
whites. Prior to the opening of his school about 1808, Chavis 
was licensed as a “probationer for the holy ministry” by Lex- 
ington Presbytery in Virginia.” Because he served the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church from 1801 to 1807 
as a missionary to slaves in the upper South,’ it has been as- 
sumed that his ministry was chiefly to Negroes. 

Although sent by the church to serve his own race, Chavis 
preached to far more whites than Negroes on his missionary 
tours. In May, 1803, the clerk of the Standing Committee of 
Missions wrote the following summary of Chavis’s travels 
during the past year for presentation to the General As- 
sembly: 


Mr. John Chavis introduces his narrative by reminding the 
Assembly, that at the time of making his former report three 
months of the time for which he had been engaged were un- 
expired; he has since completed that tour of duty by visiting as a 
missionary the western parts of Virginia, which appear to pre- 
sent natural obstacles that require no small share of zeal and 
perserverance to surmount them. He met with very friendly 
receptions and great kindness from the people in those parts, 
who seem to have attended the preaching of the word in as great 
numbers as could reasonably have been expected,—to have heard 
it gladly, and in some instances profitably. 


*The most scholarly account of Chavis’s life is Edgar W. Knight’s 
“Notes on John Chavis,” North Carolina Historical Review, VII (July, 
1930), 326-345. Research for this paper was done while the writer was 
Elizabeth Avery Colton fellow of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, 1951-1952. 

*“Minutes of Lexington Presbytery, 1800-1810,” November 19, 1800. 
Manuscript in Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. Here- 
after referred to as “Minutes of Lexington Presbytery, 1800-1810.” 

* Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, A.D. 1789 to 1820 Inclusive (Philadelphia, 
poe 229, passim. Hereafter referred to as Minutes of the General As- 
sembly. 
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The following statement is made by the Committee from Mr. 
Chavis’s Journal, to give the Assembly a view of the numbers 
and proportion of blacks who attended Divine service; 
In Bedford County about 150 No blacks are mentioned 
persons attended, 
Rock Bridge Ditto ....Ditto 
Lexington Ditto ....100, a revival of religion here 
Falling Spring ....none mentioned 
Kanawah —— 
Ditto meeting house .... oe 
Kanford’s ....none 
Morris’s (mentions an old Affrican 
woman as being much affected 
and weeping.) 

Johnson’s ....none mentioned 

Kanawah Court House... ee 

George Lee’s ....none mentioned, a revival of 
religion among the Baptists. 

Kanawah River about .... person attended 
no blacks mentioned 

....-Ditto 

Coal River ....20 Here one opposer of re- 
ligion was made to fall and 
weep. He never saw a people 
more desirous to be instructed. 

Kanawah Courthouse ... ee 

E. Hughes’s Cee 

Baptist meeting house) 

in Green Briar County...200....20 (numbers appeared to be 
(deeply imprest: he was 
strongly solicited to settle 
here. 

Lewisburgh ... 60 

Botetourt County er 

Rockbridge Ditto— 

Lebanon | 

In the tour he preached 23 sermons, and received $7.74. 

He began his mission under the appointment of last year, on 
the 18th of July, and continued in it for 7 months and 3 weeks, 
travelling in the Counties of Mecklinburg, Lunenburg, and Not- 
toway in Virginia; and in Granville, Person, Wake, Warren, 
Orange, Chatham, Randolph, and Caswell, in North Carolina. 
In this tour he preached 68 times, and delivered 8 exhortations; 
attended several religious societies, assisted twice in the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper, and collected $1.86. He was 
several times prevented from preaching, by bodily indisposition. 
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The proportion of Blacks who attended was greater than on 
his former route, as appears from the following statement of the 
numbers of his congregations on different occasions, Vizt, 
Mecklinburg persons....250....Blacks 


Mecklinburg 
Lunenburg 
Mecklinburg 
Bluestone 
Ditto 

New Bethel 


Granville 
Gillarns Meeting House 
Granvill 


Granville 

Caswell 

Granville 

Cullon’s, a Baptist) 
Meeting house 
Poplar Creek 
Granville 


So well did the white population attend his services that 
Presbyterian leaders soon came to regard Chavis’s popularity 
as a problem. While their attitude is more clearly revealed 
in the unpublished records of the Committee of Missions, 
some indication of their feeling is found in the published 
proceedings of the General Assembly of 1805. At that meet- 
ing the Synod of Virginia reported that “Mr. Chavis, a mis- 
sionary to the blacks, itinerated in several counties in the 

*“Minutes of the Standing Committee of Missions, 1802-1807,” May 21, 
1803. Manuscript in Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., New York City. Hereafter referred to as “Minutes of 


the Standing Committee on Missions, 1802-1807.” The minutes give only 
the clerk’s condensation of Chavis’s report rather than the original. 
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south parts of the State; but owing to some peculiar circum- 
stances stated in his journal, his mission was not attended 
with any considerable success.” No hint was given in the 
printed records as to the “peculiar circumstances,’ and before 
the Assembly adjourned Chavis was re-appointed as a mis- 
sionary. However, it should be noted that the travel directions 
to the Negro preacher for another year instructed him to 
“employ himself chiefly among the blacks and people of 
colour.” ® 

The manuscript minutes of the Committee of Missions 
show why these explicit directions were given to Chavis and 
throw some light on the difficulties of his previous mission. 
Apparently, Chavis found that the slaves preferred the emo- 
tional and illiterate exhortation of a fellow bondsman to the 
sermon of a man of education and dignity; hence, he tended 
to preach to whites rather than to his own race. As he had 
been employed to minister to Negroes, a few Presbyterians 
regarded his misssionary activities as something less than 
successful. They “intimated . . . that Mr. Chavis was not 
properly attentive to the Instruction of the Blacks, which 
was the primary object of his Mission.” The chairman of 
the Committee of Missions promised to question Chavis about 
the matter so that he might “be stimulated to — fidelity 
in [the] future” or given “an opportunity for his own vindi- 
cation.” ° 

Before the General Assembly met again Chavis replied in 
writing to the charge of neglecting his own race to preach 
to the white population. Unfortunately his letter was not pre- 
served and no further mention of the affair occurs in the 
minutes of the Committee.’ But the preacher evidently ex- 
plained his conduct to the complete satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee and the Assembly, for in 1806 he was appointed as 
missionary “among the blacks and free people of colour in 
Maryland, if practicable, otherwise at his discretion.” * Thus 


® Minutes of the General Assembly, 323, 344. 

*“Minutes of the Standing Committee of Missions, 1802-1807,” May 17, 
1806. 
™¢Minutes of the Standing Committee of Missions, 1802-1807.” The 
minutes state that the letter was received, but it was not copied into the 
record. 

® Minutes of the General Assembly, 367. 
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he won the privilege of preaching to whites with whom he 
was more congenial and from whom he doubtless received 
more attention. 

As Chavis’s missionary reports show, the Great Revival was 
sweeping the South Atlantic states in the years that he was 
traveling for the General Assembly. Since he rode and preach- 
ed in parts of North Carolina and Virginia where the religious 
fervor was greatest, he was in an excellent position to ob- 
serve and describe it. From him people received information 
about the spiritual awakening, which many seem to have 
regarded as the beginning of the millenium, and passed it 
on in their letters to friends and relatives. It is regrettable 
that writers did nothing more than mention Chavis’s name, 
but the casual manner in which the observations of the free 
Negro were introduced into letters indicates that he was 
a well known and acceptable visitor even to the lady of the 
house. 

In January, 1802, Ann Smith, daughter of Samuel Smith 
in Granville County, North Carolina, described “The Great 
Revival of Religion about the Harfields [Hawfields]” for 
her relatives in South Carolina. Her information came from 
“Mr. Chavis and Uncle Wm. Webb . . . who have been at 
the Meetings where this great work was going forward.” ° 
Later in the same year, Moses Hoge, Presbyterian minister 
in Shepherdstown, Virginia, and afterwards president of 
Hampden-Sydney College, wrote: “By Mr. J. Chavis I have 
had some account of the work going on in Mr. Wilson’s Con- 
gregations.” *° Association with the Smiths and the Hoges 
shows that Chavis’s contacts were with the most prominent 
of Presbyterian families. 

*Ann Smith to Polly Williamson, January 16, 1802, in the Williamson 
Papers, Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia. A sketch of Samuel 
Smith, Presbyterian layman who migrated from Essex County, Virginia, 
to Granville County in the early 1760’s to occupy land granted by the 
Earl of Granville, can be found in the Samuel Smith Downey Papers, 
Duke University library. For information on William Webb, Presbyterian 
layman at Tar River, see G. C. Shaw, John Chavis, 1763-1838 (Bingham- 
ton, 1931), 19-20. Hereafter referred to as Shaw, John Chavis. 

* Moses Hoge to James Hoge, July 20, 1802, in Hoge Collection, Histori- 
cal Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, Montreat, 
N. C. William Wilson was pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Augusta, 


Virginia. A history of the Hoge family is found in Peyton H. Hoge, Moses 
Drury Hoge (Richmond, 1899), 1-29. 
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Chavis’ last preaching mission for the General Assembly 
was performed in 1807." After that time his chief occupation 
was his school in Raleigh. Yet, he continued to preach not 
only from the pulpit, but also in what he described as “private 
and public conversations with my neighbors.”** In 1824 he 
proposed to supply the pulpit of Old Providence, an inter- 
denominational church near Oxford which had originally 
been sponsored by his Presbyterian friend William Webb. 
It was in the area of North Carolina where Chavis had spent 
much of his time at the turn of the century, and where, ac- 
cording to some accounts, he had been born and raised. 
Doubtless, he looked forward to pleasant weekends of visit- 
ing and worshipping with old friends. But the liberalism 
which followed the Revolution and for a time characterized 
the Great Revival had waned. Chavis, who twenty years 
earlier had moved freely among the most prominent Gran- 
ville families, failed to find “such familiar and hospitable 
entertainment as was desired and necessary” and “discon- 
tinued his visits.” ** 

The experience with the members of Old Providence 
Church was a foretaste of a more bitter lot which awaited 
the free Negro. In 1831 Chavis, like the rest of his race, was 
forbidden by the state legislature to preach at all. When he 
sought advice from his friends in Orange Presbytery, who 
had taken him under their care when he moved from Vir- 
ginia to North Carolina in 1805, they recommended that he 
abide by the law.“* 

A feeble old man with no means of support, Chavis then 
applied to the presbytery for financial aid.” Among the mem- 
bers of a committee appointed to assume responsibility in 
the care of the old man and his wife were Samuel Smith 

" Minutes of the General Assembly, 391. 

“North Carolina Presbyterian, December 27, 1882. 

“Shaw, John Chavis, 21-22, publishes the records of the church which 
relate to Chavis. 

“ “Minutes of Orange Presbytery, 1831-1836,” April 18, 1832, manuscript 
in Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches. 
Hereafter referred to as “Minutes of Orange Presbytery, 1831-1836.” 

*The presbytery decided to give Chavis fifty dollars annually as long 
as he lived, and apparently paid that amount to him until he died in 1838. 


“Minutes of Orange Presbytery, 1831-1836, 1836-1846,” September 5, 
1832, passim. 
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Downey, Presbyterian elder who was a grandson of Samuel 
Smith, and William McPheeters, minister in Raleigh. Both 
men had probably known John Chavis for more than thirty 
years,’ and their interest in his welfare doubtless led to 
their appointment to the committee. A letter written by 
McPheeters to Downey in 1834 " shows Chavis’s pitiful plight 
at that time, and also serves as a commentary on the change 
which had taken place in the whites’ attitude toward the 
free Negro preacher. With the decline of liberalism, paternal- 
ism replaced the spirit of equalitarianism which had earlier 
characterized the Presbyterians’ relationships with Chavis. 


September 3, 1834 
Dear Sir, 

I have lately received two letters from our Old Friend John 
Chavis. 

In the 1st he makes known to me his difficulties, distresses, 
and wants - Says that he is a miserable man - Old and infirm - 
his wife a dying - or at least on her death-bed - in want of the 
necessaries of life - and without money to procure them. 

In the 2nd he say[s] that he had applied to you (lately, I 
suppose,) for some money - having understood that you had 
some for him in your hands - and that the messenger, on his re- 
turn, stated that you had sent the money over to me, &c 

If any money has been forwarded to me, I have not as yet 
received it - But probably the money referred to, as sent to me, 
was that which you put into my hands last year. 

At the last meeting of Presbytery the following minute was 
adopted - “Resolved, that the Committee hitherto appointed in 
the case of Mr. Chavis, be directed to inquire into his situation, 
and make such provision for him as his necessities may require” 

Yourself and Dr. Graham are members of the Committee - 
who the others are I dont recollect - 

In Raleigh I collected for Mr Chavis in October or November 
last about $20 - This sum, with what you put into my hands, 
was all delivered over to him last year - of the way in which it 
was expended by him he gave account to Presbytery at the last 


* For Chavis’s relations with Downey see Shaw, John Chavis, 30. Chavis 
and McPheeters presented themselves as candidates for the ministry at 
the fall session of Lexington Presbytery in 1799. See “Minutes of Lexing- 
ton Presbytery, 1794-1800,” October 18, 19, 1799. Manuscript in Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. Subsequent minutes show that Chavis 
was licensed on November 19, 1800, and McPheeters not until April 18,1802. 
we This letter is in the Samuel Smith Downey Papers, Duke University 
ibrary. 
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meeting - Presbytery then, with the view of providing for him 
during the present year, passed the Resolution above recited - 
I think it will require in advance, on the part of Presbytery, 

[the amount] of 5 dollars a month - or 60 dollars a year to sup- 
port the Old Man and his Wife - If this sum cant be got with 
some degree of certainty and punctuality, I see no other chance 
for him but the Poor House - Please to write to Mr. Chavis and 
give him any information you may possess - 

I am yours &c 

Wm McPheeters 


Thus unpublished records of the Presbyterian Church, as 
well as letters written by its members, show that while serv- 
ing as a missionary in North Carolina and Virginia, John 
Chavis preached to and moved freely among white Presby- 
terians. Even after teaching became his chief occupation he 
continued to minister to them. In the last years of his life, 
when he was unable to earn his livelihood, it was to these 
old friends that he turned for aid. His relationships with 
them illustrate both the early promise and the ultimate trag- 
edy of his own career and that of other free Negroes of his 
generation. 





PAPERS FROM THE FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL SES- 
SION OF THE STATE LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION, RALEIGH, DECEMBER, 1954 


INTRODUCTION 
By CurisTOPHER CRITTENDEN 


The fifty-fourth annual session of the State Literary and 
Historical Association, one of the most successful ever con- 
ducted, was held at the Sir Walter Hotel in Raleigh, Decem- 
ber 3, 1954. Following the morning business meeting, Dr. 
Paul Murray of Greenville spoke on “The North Carolina 
Historical Review - The First Thirty Years”; Mr. Ha 
L. Golden of Charlotte talked on “The Jewish People of North 
Carolina”; and Mr. Robert Mason of Sanford reviewed North 
Carolina fiction of the year. The R. D. W. Connor, Roanoke- 
Chowan, and American Association of University Women 
awards were then announced. At the luncheon meeting Dr. 
Leonard Hurley reviewed North Carolina non-fiction of the 
year. At the annual dinner Mrs. Inglis Fletcher delivered 
an informal presidential address. In the evening Dr. Louis B. 
Wright spoke on “Elizabethan Politics and Colonial Enter- 
prise,” and the Mayflower and Sir Walter Raleigh awards 
were announced.’ All the papers presented at ze various 
—— are reproduced in the pages that follow. ‘The pres- 
idential address, which was not written is necessarily omitted. 


‘For details regarding the meetings and different awards, see The North 
Carolina Historical Review, XXXII (1955), 135-136. 





THIRTY YEARS OF THE NEW HISTORY: A STUDY OF 
The North Carolina Historical Review, 
1924-1953 


By PAUL MURRAY 


Thirty years are a short period in the life history of a 
people. In like manner, the thirty annual volumes of The 
North Carolina Historical Review, 1924-1953, are but a 
small segment of the total picture of North Carolina’s cul- 
tural growth. It is only when one attempts to comprehend 
such a segment of our cultural heritage that he realizes the 
immensity of the task of the serious historian who is not satis- 
fied with the glittering generalities too often bandied about 
in standard treatises on cultural history. To avoid falling 
into such a pit it is here proposed that this study be limited 
to three phases of recent historiography: (1) a characteriza- 
tion of history writing concerning North Carolina, 1886-1929; 
(2) the founding of the Review; (3) a summary analysis of 
the content of the Review, 1924-1953, together with an eval- 
uation of its major effects on North Carolina history. 

The foundations of the literary structure of North Caro- 
lina history were laid during the first half of the nineteenth 
century in the writings of Hugh Williamson, Francois Xavier 
Martin, Francis Lister Hawks, and John Hill Wheeler. The 
framework of that structure was reared during the forty- 
three years which elapsed between the appearance of the 
first volume of The Colonial Records from the hand of Wil- 
liam Lawrence Saunders in 1886 to the publication of Robert 
Digges Wimberley Connor’s North Carolina: Rebuilding an 
Ancient Commonwealth in 1929. Many and able were the 
skilled artisans whose trademarks are stamped on every beam, 
joint, and truss in that edifice. Their contributions are so clear 
and distinct that any attempt at listing by one person must 


the third phase of this study was presented in the paper 
read to the State Literary and Historical Association, De- 
cember 3, 1954. 


[174] 
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surely be both unnecessary and incomplete.’ There are at least 
ten, however, whose work entitles them to be ranked as master 
workmen. In addition to Saunders and Connor, they are: 
Walter Clark, Samuel A’Court Ashe, Daniel Harvey Hill, 
John Spencer Bassett, Charles Lee Coon, William Kenneth 
Boyd, Adelaide Lisetta Fries, and Joseph Gregoire de Roulhac 
Hamilton. 

All of these were trained in the classical tradition which 
is our most valuable heritage in education from the nine- 
teenth century; each of them, in addition to outstanding work 
in history, was a leading participant in some phase of state- 
wide public service. In this respect, a casual remark by Miss 
Fries’ to the effect that she did not know how to say “No” in 
regard to her community and her church might well be taken 
with variations to expresss the sentiment of the entire group. 
They were, indeed, known as active and leading citizens of 
the commonwealth of North Carolina and their lives as in- 
dividuals expressed in a superior way the aspirations and 
ambitions of North Carolina people. 

In these circumstances is to be found the key to a concise 
statement of the concept of North Carolina history with 
which the Review began its work in 1924. Clearly these 
masters of the preceding generation considered the main 
business of history to be the depicting of the common effort 
of people in their basic human organizations.* Since the state 
is primarily a political entity and since North Carolina his- 
tory is rich in materials involving federal relations, they na- 
turally highlighted political developments within the state 
and the numerous interrelationships between it and its “co- 
states.” They gave some attention to the origin and growth 


*Stephen B. Weeks, “North Carolina Historians,” Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the Fifteenth Annual Session of the State Literary and His- 
torical Association of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1915), 71-86. This is 
the latest effort to list and characterize North Carolina historians dis- 
covered in this study. 

* Made to the author at a meeting of the Historical Society of North 
Carolina in Greensboro, November 13, 1948. 

*J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, “Vitality in State History,” Proceedings of 
the Twentieth and Twenty-First Annual Sessions of the State Literary 
and Historical Association of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1922), 11-19. 
In this presidential address of 1920, Dr. Hamilton spoke of “movements” 
rather than “organizations.” 
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of social institutions, especially churches, schools and col- 
leges, and the Masonic Order; but on the whole they did an 
indifferent job of integrating these to their central theme of 
political development. Likewise, in an age that considered the 
personal income of even a candidate for public office as a 
private matter, they gave relatively little attention to what 
we now call economic history. For example, they treated 
slavery as a factor in politics and a means of social control 
at much greater length than they did in its presently more 
basic significance as the dominant system of labor in ante 
bellum agriculture. 

A three-period chronology is almost a corollary to the con- 
cept of North Carolina history as the development of insti- 
tutions within the state and their interrelationship with like 
institutions of nationwide character. By 1783 the designation 
Tar Heel was probably not in general use, but the individuali- 
ty of the state had been formed through the interplay of hu- 
man effort, natural resources, and the transmutation of British 
and German ideals into American institutions. The decade 
ending in 1783 is crowded with events indicative of the trans- 


ition from the status of colony to that of a pon ay state. 


During these years the people of the state, acting through 
freely chosen leaders, declared their independence of Great 
Britain, established a government on the untried principle of 
popular sovereignty, initiated the means for implementing 
the social ideals of the Revolution, and entered the “perma- 
nent union” of the American states. 

The second or federal period in North Carolina history was 
an era of rapid nationalization, a fact that has been slurred 
over in our general histories of the United States by over- 
absorption in the details on which the basic issue was fought. 
North Carolina historians of the Old School, on the other 
hand, presented clearly the basic factors in the changing con- 
cept of the Federal Union. Among many other contributions 
they showed that the conservative leaders of North Carolina 
in the 1850's and early 1860's were swept against their better 
judgment into the experiment of a Southern Confederacy. The 
period properly ends with the surrender of Johnston to Sher- 
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man‘ and the establishment of military government as a sym- 
bol that, for good or ill, national ideals must triumph over 
sectional and state interests. 

The masters of the Old School recognized the period of 
North Carolina history from the end of the Civil War to 1925 
as one of increasing complexity. They did a masterful job 
of presenting Reconstruction as the proud reaction of an 
outraged people to oppression by a Federal government that 
had thrown off all constitutional restraints on its power to do 
evil. They strove valiantly to fit the new facts of race rela- 
tions, industrial mechanization, and extremes of economic 
and social status into the familiar pattern of a loosely strati- 
fied society, an agricultural economy, and a federal system of 
government. They gave us some good chapters of general 
description on the twentieth century, but left the field of in- 
terpretation of recent trends to be divided into the compart- 
ments occupied by the political scientists, the economists, 
the sociologists, and the literary critics. 

As has been indicated before, the leaders of the Old School 
were characterized by an active interest in public affairs. 
Actually the move for the publication of history under the 
auspices of the state was given its first effective impetus dur- 
ing the 1880's and 1890's by the leadership of these histori- 
cally minded public men, especially William L. Saunders, 
Walter Clark, and Samuel A. Ashe. The first active element 
for popularization of the movement was the organization of 
patriotic societies during the nineties. At the turn of the cen- 
tury North Carolina had state bodies affiliated with the fol- 
lowing national or sectional organizations: The Sons of the 
Revolution (Raleigh, 1893-), the Colonial Dames of America 
(Wilmington, 1894-), the Daughters of the Revolution (Ra- 
leigh, 1896-), the Society of the Cincinnati (reorganized, 

“The volume division of the Connor-Boyd-Hamilton, History of North 
Carolina, 3 vols. (Chicago, 1919), brings the Federal period to an end at 
1860. The author of this essay is convinced that this is a matter of con- 
venience, personal interest, and influence of the census reports more than 
it is an incident of historical interpretation. William K. Boyd and J. G. 
de Roulhac Hamilton, in A Syllabus of North Carolina History, 1584-1876 
(Durham, 1913), suggest a presentation of the Civil War as an integral 


phase of the state’s development. See also Daniel H. Hill, A History of 
North Carolina in the War Between the States, 2 vols. (Raleigh, 1926). 
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Raleigh, 1896-), the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
(Wilmington, 1897-), the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution (Waynesville, 1901-), and the United Confederate 
Veterans.° There was little effort at correlating the work of 
these various groups, and some of them far outdistanced 
others in the achievement of their common endeavors. These 
were the organization of local chapters, the marking of his- 
toric sites, the erection of memorials, the collection of relics 
and records, and the general awakening of public opinion to 
the recognition of historic factors in the cultural growth of 
the state. 

The pioneer organization in the periodical publication of 
formal historical articles in North Carolina was The Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution. The members of this group on De- 
cember 13, 1900, resolved to erect a memorial to the partici- 
pants in the Edenton Tea Party, October 25, 1774. As a means 
of raising funds they hit upon the scheme of establishing and 
selling subscriptions to a periodical publication. The North 
Carolina Booklet (1901-1926) was the result.® The editors of 
the Booklet were chosen from the membership of The Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, but they were able from the first to 
obtain numerous articles from reputable historians and lead- 
ing public men of the day. 

The editors of the Booklet also named an advisory board 
from the active historians of the state; and as the venture 
grew in scope and scholarship the many useful articles ap- 
pearing in its various numbers actually overshadowed in the 
minds of historians both the organization and the cause it 
represented. Its advisory board and list of contributors 
comprised most of the able historians in the state during 
the first quarter of the century and many amateurs of 
better than average ability. Its first and most basic func- 
tion was to furnish the indispensable link between those 
capable of writing history and those interested in reading it. 
That many of its contributions were of a high order of scholar- 

° Literary and Historical Activities in North Carolina, 1900-1905 (Raleigh, 
1907), I, 500-537. 


* The North Carolina Booklet, I No. 2 (Raleigh, May 10, 1901); Literary 
and Historical Activities, I, 508-521. 
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ship is best attested by a comparison of the coverage of events 
and personalities in the first volume of Ashe, History of North 
Carolina (Greensboro, 1909) and that in Connor’s survey 
based on studies available in 1928." 

On October 23, 1900, the friends of history in North Caro- 
lina achieved their first formal unity when the North Carolina 
Literary and Historical Association was formed and three 
months later Walter Clark was chosen as its first president. 
The Association elected Henry Groves Connor as its second 
president and at its third annual meeting on January 23, 1903, 
passed a resolution requesting the General Assembly to estab- 
lish a historical commission. A bill establishing such a com- 
mission with the power to publish materials on North Carolina 
history was written by William Joseph Peele and passed by 
the General Assembly a few days later. The Commission of 
five members did little more during the first four years of its 
existence than organize by electing Peele as Chairman and 
R. D. W. Connor as secretary.* Individual members of the 
Commission, however, continued their activities in the pa- 
triotic societies and other agencies for the promotion of public 
interest in history. At the meeting of the Literary and His- 
torical Association in 1906, Connor, then an assistant in the 
office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, made 
a plea for more vigorous state action in a paper, “A State 
Library Building and Department of Archives and Records.” ® 

A new day for the publication of history dawned in 1907 
when Connor wrote and the General Assembly passed a bill 
which put the Commission on a permanent basis, appropri- 
ated $5,000 annually for its support, and authorized the 
hiring of a paid secretary."’ At a salary of $2,000 a year 


*This statement is not intended to minimize the fact that Connor also 
had the advantage of access to the Historical Papers of the Trinity Col- 
lege Historical Society, Series I-XVI, 1897-1926; and the James Sprunt 
Historical Monographs, Nos. 1-8, Vols. 9-18, 1900- 1926. 

*William B. Brown, “The State Literary and Historical Association, 
1900-1950,” North Carolina Historical Review, XXXVIII (April, 1951), 
157-159; J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, “The Preservation of North Carolina 
History”, North Carolina Historical Review, IV (January, 1927), 11-12. 

® The North Carolina Booklet, VI, No. 3, (January, 1907,) 159-176, 206. 

© R. D. W. Connor, The North Carolina Historical Commission . . (Bulle- 
tin No. 1, North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, 1907), 4-8. 
There is a complete financial report in The Second Biennial Report of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, 1906-1908 (Raleigh, 1909), 15-18. 
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Connor entered upon a career as secretary and active execu- 
tive head of the Commission’s work that continued until 1921. 
Daniel H. Hill, president of the Literary and Historical As- 
sociation and already at work on his History of North Caro- 
lina in the War Between the States, succeeded as secretary 
to the Commission; Connor became Kenan Professor of 
History and Government at the University of North Caro- 
lina.” 

In the meantime, a representative group of the state’s in- 
terested citizens was keeping up the activities of the Literary 
and Historical Association. Active lobbying probably de- 
clined with the change of meetings in 1911 . January to 
November, but there can be no doubt of the influence of 
resolutions passed and of individual members with the Gen- 
eral Assembly; while the annual meeting with its papers, re- 
ports on publications, public receptions, and the sponsorship 
of other cultural groups was a patent demonstration of state- 
wide interest that everybody could see. A succession of lead- 
ers in various phases of intellectual interests served as officers 
of the Association. Connor was president, 1911-1912, and be- 
came secretary in 1912, thus joining in one person the active 
direction of affairs in both the Commission and Association. 
The first occasion that two full-time, professional historians 
served successively as president was the biennium, 1921- 
1923, when William K. Boyd, Professor of History at Trinity 
College, was succeeded by Adelaide L. Fries, Archivist of 
the Moravian Church and a leader in the North Carolina 
Federation of Women’s Clubs.” 

It is thus notable that by the early twenties three lines of 
development in the state had converged on the policy of a 
forward step in the publishing of history. These were: (1) the 


"Henry S. Stroupe, “The North Carolina Department of Archives and 
History - The First Half Century,” North Carolina Historical Review, 
XXXI (April, 1954), 184-193. 

“Brown, “The State Literary and Historical Association, 1900-1950,” 
North Carolina Historical Review, XXVIII (April, 1951), 159-197. A com- 
plete list of at least 650 members in 1911 is given in Proceedings of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Annual Meetings of the State Literary and His- 
torical Association (Raleigh, 1912), 122-137. Hereafter cited as Proceed- 
ings ... State Literary and Historical Association. The membership was 
around 250 less in 1922, after the formation of other groups. Proceedings 

. State Literary and Historical Association (Raleigh, 1923), 97-101. 
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Literary and Historical Association and related groups; (2) 
active history departments in colleges and the University of 
North Carolina; * (3) the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission. During the years, 1907-1923, there was a small but 
steady stream of publications from the office of the Commis- 
sion. Substantial additions were made to public and private 
records. Proceedings of the Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, memorial speeches at unveiling ceremonies, reports on 
activities of the patriotic societies, booklets to aid teachers of 
North Carolina history, and other pamphlets possessed one 
common characteristic: they were about North Carolina his- 
tory to a greater extent than they were North Carolina his- 
tory. Some of the papers read at the meeting of the Associa- 
tion, on the other hand, were on a high plane of scholarship; 
and events during the three-year administration of Secretary 
Hill indicate that the members and staff of the Commission 
were virtually of the unanimous opinion that the emphasis 
should be shifted to this type of publication. 

The first formal step in the direction of an expanded pro- 
gram of scholarly publication came in February, 1922, when 
Connor introduced at a meeting of the Commission two 
proposals: (1) that a fellow be appointed at the University 
to work in North Carolina history under the joint supervision 
of the Commission and the Department of History; (2) that 
the Commission offer a prize to college students for the best 
play depicting some phase of North Carolina history. At the 
following meeting of the Commission, “A letter was read 
from Dr. W. K. Boyd, President of the State Literary and 
Historical Association, in reference to the joint publication 
by the Commission and the Association of a historical quar- 

4% J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, “History in the South - a Retrospect of 
Half a Century,” North Carolina Historical Review, XXXI (April, 1954), 
173-175; William B. Hamilton, Fifty Years of The South Atlantic Quart- 
erly (Durham, 1952), 6-8, 84. The smaller colleges followed closely the 
lead of Trinity and the University in the teaching of North Carolina 
history, though obviously they could not match the publication of his- 
torical materials. See note 7 above. 

“Minutes of the North Carolina Historical Commission, February 28, 
1922. All the minutes herein used are headed: “Office of the Historical 
Commission, Raleigh.” They are located in the Department of Archives 


and History and were made available through the means of a microfilm 
strip. Hereafter cited as Minutes of Commission. 
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terly. Mr. Noble moved that the chairman and three mem- 
bers be appointed to consider the whole proposition, to for- 
mulate the views of the Commission, and if possible, have a 
conference with the officers of the State Literary and Histori- 
cal Association. The chairman appointed Messrs. Pittman, 
Noble, and Clarkson.” ** 

When the matter came before the Commission for a deci- 
sion J. Bryan Grimes, Chairman of the Commission, had died 
and Thomas M. Pittman had been chosen as his successor. The 
reorganized Commission acted favorably on Connor's re- 
quest for a fellow in North Carolina history at the University 
and appropriated $500 annually for his remuneration. “The 
question of the establishment by the Commission of a quar- 
terly magazine was then discussed at some length. It was de- 
cided to start the quarterly as soon as arrangements could 
be made and the Chairman and Secretary were to get the 
matter under way, and given power to complete all necessary 
details.” Robert Burton House was appointed Archivist, but 
was also directed to arrange for the publication of the pro- 
posed quarterly.’* He was formally appointed editor after he 
had prepared for publication two numbers of The North 
Carolina Historical Review. The report of the Secretary to 
the meeting in which House was appointed editor also for- 
mally announced the launching of the Review and stated 
that “this publication is gaining steadily but slowly in paid 
circulation.” * This statement was purely wishful thinking: 
six months after it was written the number of copies of each 
issue to be published was fixed at 1,500°° and until very 
recently has remained substantially at the same figure. 

The launching of the Review meant a new departure in 
policy in that it expanded the possibilities for the utilization 
of historical materials on North Carolina from the staff at 
Raleigh and a few interested individuals in the state to the 
hundreds of students reached through the membership of 
~ 8 Minutes of Commission, November 20, 1922. 

* Minutes of Commission, April 17, 1923; letter, Chapel Hill, June 23, 
1954, R. B. House to author. 

* Minutes of Commission, April 18, 1924. See also Tenth Biennial Report 


of the North Carolina Historical Commission (Raleigh, 1925), 8. 
* Minutes of Commission, October 17, 1924. 
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the Literary and Historical Association and libraries and 
universities in every section of the country. Yet in spite of 
the lack of significant income from subscriptions the new 
policy was instituted with only minor adjustments in the 
financial phase of the Commission’s program. The General 
Assembly in 1921 and 1923 appropriated $24,000 to maintain 
the Commission for each fiscal year, July 1, 1921-June 30, 
1925.”° At this time printing of historical materials was done, 
along with that of other state departments, “under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner of Labor and Printing under a 
continuing appropriation of $5,000 for each biennial period.” 
Actually the break-down of the Commission’s expenditure 
for 1923-1924 revealed that 92.6 per cent of the total ap- 
propriation went to “Personal Services.” More than half of 
this latter total went into clerical salaries, while the first ex- 
penditure clearly attributable to the Review alone was the 
payment of $1,500, January, 1924-June, 1925, to “special 
writers for the Review.” Upon the death of Secretary Hill in 
the summer of 1924 and the naming of House as acting sec- 
retary there were some changes in Both executive and cleri- 
cal salaries which reduced these items by around $1,500.” 

In the first budget made under the provisions of the Budget 
Act of 1925 the Commission cut the figure for special writers 
to $500 per annum and appointed one of its members to com- 
ply with the order of the Budget Commission that all depart- 
ments of the state government include their printing costs 
in their own budgets. The funds paid to writers for the Re- 
view were allocated under the direction of the Editorial 
Board in fees ranging from $500 to one writer downward to 
no compensation for contributors to the sections on Histori- 
cal News and Historical Notes.” In the budget request for 
1924-1925 the item “professional and technical salaries” was 
increased from $235 to $2,325,” presumably to pay fees to the 

” Report of state auditor incorporated into Minutes of Commission, June 
27, 1922; Minutes of Commission, April 17, 1923. 

*” Minutes of Executive Committee, North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, August 1, 1924; Minutes of Commission, October 11, 1924. 

* Minutes of Commission, October 17, 1924; letter, Chapel Hill, June 23, 


1954, R. B. House to author. 
“Minutes of Commission, October 17, 1925. 
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members of the Editorial Board. The falling off of appropria- 
tions in the depression years brought a temporary curtail- 
ment of the size of the Review and the cessation of payments 
to contributors and members of the Editorial Board.” 

The first issue of the Review, January, 1924, bears clear 
evidence that it was rather hastily thrown together from ma- 
terials on hand; it was a departure from former publications 
of the Commission in that twenty-two of its ninety-two pages 
were devoted to reports of the doings of historians in the 
state, book reviews, and a list of articles on North Carolina 
recently published in other periodicals. The April issue of 
1924 contained the first article written mainly from published 
original sources. It was a factual report by Alexander B. An- 
drews, of Raleigh, on the life of Richard Dobbs ee. and 


was primarily a collection of references from official records on 


Spaight’s activities in the politics of the Revolution and the 
early federal period. By the end of the first year the content 
of the Review was set in the familiar pattern of today, and 
only minor changes in form have since occurred. The practice 
of identifying contributors as to residence and occupation 


was initiated in January, 1927. 

The founding of the Review was the mature fruit of North 
Carolina’s Golden Age of history writing. The nature of 
its growth and the spirit of its life have been heavily influ- 
enced by the movement in American historiography identi- 
fied with the decade of the twenties and generally known as 
the New History. Literally reams of complicated and some- 
times controversial interpretations have emerged from dis- 
cussions and investigations of scholars both before and after 
the publication of Harry Elmer Barnes, The New History 
and the Social Studies* in 1925. In spite of all this, we can 


* Related to the author by David Leroy Corbitt, who became assistant 
editor in 1926. A comparison of budget reports for the decade following 
June 30, 1924, reveals that the total annual expenditure of the Commission 
increased gradually to $30,584 in the fiscal year 1930-1931. It declined to 
$20,380 in 1931-1932. For the clearest comparison see The Budget, 1933-1935 
(Raleigh, 1933), 275. 

“Reviewed by Alex M. Arnett, North Carolina Historical Review, II 
(October, 1925), 528-530. See also W. W. Pierson, Jr., “Scientific and In- 
terpretative History,” North Carolina Historical Review, III (April, 1926), 
ata for a specific example of the influence of Barnes and the New 

istory. 
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now see that the New History was little more than an intensi- 
fied drive for general acceptance of three basic criteria for 
the production of good history known and followed by the 
masters of the craft since the days of Herodotus. In short, the 
New History demanded: (1) that every event and circum- 
stance affecting an appreciable portion of a people be con- 
sidered as a legitimate subject for historical study; (2) that 
historical investigators be broadly familiar with the culture 
in which they work and that they base their investigations 
on contemporary records; (3) that interpretations and con- 
clusions follow closely the facts derived from reliable sources 
rather than from preconceived notions in politics, theology, 
and social theory. The New History has itself passed into 
history, but these criteria remain as the most generally ac- 
cepted standards of excellence in adjudging historical pro- 
ductions. 


Summary Distribution of Contributions by Subject Matter 


North South and National and 
Years Carolina Southeast Miscellaneous Totals 
1924-1933 134 9 191 
1934-1943 124 3 139 
1944-1953 162 18 212 
Totals 420 30 542 


The range of subjects treated in the 542 contributions” to 
the Review is sufficient to satisfy the most rabid advocate of 
the broad view of history. A classification on the basis of lo- 
cation reveals 420 contributions dealing with persons and 
events in North Carolina, 92 with the South or some one of 
North Carolina’s Southern neighbors, and 30 dealing with 
matters of national import or affairs of the mind and spirit 
that have no geographic limits. Most of the studies of neigh- 
boring states and South have a high degree of utility for stu- 


*The term “contribution” is used to designate a separate item in a 
single issue. It includes interpretative articles, factual reports, edited 
sources, and installments of studies extended into more than one issue. The 
author is deeply indebted to a former student, Miss Bettie Jane Dougherty, 
who typed on 542 separate cards the bibliographical and biographical in- 
formation here summarized. 
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dents of North Carolina history in that they fill in connecting 
links for developments in this state, such as the detailed ac- 
counts of Indian relations in South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Georgia, ante bellum railway developments in Virginia, and 
the origin of the grandfather clause in reconstruction politics 
in Louisiana. These also serve a distinct interest by pointing 
up and emphasizing areas of possible exploitation in North 
Carolina. In the postbellum era, for example, there are alto- 
gether 28 studies on the South and states of the Southeast, 
most of which should be paralleled by studies in North 
Carolina. 

In the much exploited field of economic and social history 
the range is so wide that one actually finds it easier to note 
the omissions than to generalize on the subjects treated. 
It is mildly ironic that the Tar Heel state has not produced 
a published historical study of the turpentine industry. 
Though the entire vegetable kingdom has not been covered, 
there is a start in a treatment of the gourd in history. Much 
less attention has been given to manufacturing than to agri- 
culture and commerce, and no study of banking has yet re- 
ceived the approval of the Editorial Board. 

From the earliest days of the Review there has been a 
small trickle of articles dealing with the published works 
that have been written or enjoyed by North Carolinians. Text- 
books, novels, newspapers and periodicals, histories, and 
plays have attracted the attention of investigators most often, 
though the activities in North Carolina of that indefatigable 
literary hack and bock pedlar, Parson Mason Locke Weems, 
was the theme of a recent offering. Studies in this category 
are particularly significant, since prior to the days of O. 
Henry and Tom Wolfe, North Carolina had not produced 
a single literary figure of sufficient importance to be includ- 
ed in the standard surveys and textbooks in American litera- 
ture. The enthusiasm and thoroughness of these articles 
also add the substance of hope to the faith of the founders 
of the Literary and Historical Association that literary and 
historical forces could be joined in effective and fruitful 
union. Reviews of current publications in history have com- 
pared favorably with those in the regional and national pro- 
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fessional journals; while the annual reports on publications 
concerned with North Carolinians have been a joy to libra- 
rians and a solace to that large company of readers whose 
personal budget places book buying in the realm of wishful 
thinking. 

Every issue of the Review through 1953 contained at 
least one contribution in the field of edited source materials. 
Most of these represent no new materials or revolutionary 
viewpoints in history, but are excellent vehicles for the stimu- 
lation of interest in the basic stuff of history in presenting 
human documents in simple and straightforward fashion. No 
particular policy of including or excluding materials by the 
Department of Archives and History seems to have been fol- 
lowed, though there are cases of important documents in 
North Carolina history being made available to students 
within the state through publication in the Review. No 
doubt some aspirants for advanced degrees have spent 
money and time going to Washington and to libraries in New 
York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania to gain access to 
materials they could have found in more convenient form 
in the files of the Review in their hometown libraries. 


Distribution of Contributors by Residence 


North Other Washington & 

Years Carolina States British Isles Totals 
1924-1933 44 0 79 
1934-1943 44 10 93 
1944-1953 50 9 133 
Totals 138 19 305 


Contributors have been almost equally divided between 
dwellers in the state and those whose home addresses are 
scattered from California to the British Isles. It is noticeable 
that the number of new contributors from states other than 
North Carolina has remained fairly constant throughout the 
three decades. The increase in contributors from outside the 
state in the two decades since 1933 is almost entirely account- 
ted for in duplications, twelve new contributors from Wash- 
ington, four from England, and one from Wales. The full 
flower of the joint movements of the New History and the 
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new education is seen in the fact that contributors in North 
Carolina, 1944-1953, were exactly equal to the corresponding 
total for the preceding two decades. The total of names 
appearing one or more times for each of the three decades 
covered is 305, but the substraction of duplications reduces 
to around 275 the number of people who made one or more 
contributions. Truly the days of giants in the land have been 
succeeded by an age in which a multitude of mere men in- 
habit the earth. 

The manner of these men—and women—is as different from 
that of the giants of the Old School as educational practices 
of the twentieth century are at variance with those of the 
nineteenth century. The emphasis in our colleges on general 
and somewhat elementary training in reading and writing 
plus concentration in vocational subject matter has produced 
a generation of specialists in this and other fields of scholar- 
ship. The products of our assembly line procedure are of such 
uniform character that luck in locating materials, persistence 
in sticking to the last, physical endurance, and financial back- 
ing have become the most common determinants in the vol- 
ume of production by individual scholars. In all of these the 
balance is heavily weighted in favor of residents within the 
state. 

With so many scholars crowding into a relatively restricted 
area it had to happen that somebody would get into some- 
body else’s hair. Just how many and whose offering failed to 
make the grade and why they failed are delicate subjects 
that had best be left to the discretion of the Editorial Board. 
It may be safely pointed out, however, that sources were 
covered in sufficient detail and handled with enough skill 
that no rival scholar has challenged in the pages of the Re- 
view an interpretative article in its major conclusions. Three 
articles have been subjects of subsequent letters to the Editor; 
two of these pointed out probable errors in the use of simi- 
lar names for different individuals, and the third raised a 
question concerning the validity of an inference from a quo- 
tation. One of the Englishmen wrote a short article takin 
another to task for an error of two years in timing the tengem, 
of Joseph Gales from Newark to Sheffield. 
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A sampling of vocations followed by contributors indi- 
cates that at least three-fourths are teachers in colleges and 
universities. The second largest vocational group is made 
up of professional researchers, archivists, leanne, and 
the like, to whom history is considerably more than an 
avocation. A few newspaper and periodical editors add 
color to the prevailing academic style of writing; while small 
groups of secondary school teachers, lawyers, soldiers, minis- 
ters, state employees, and housewives keep alive the illusion 
that history is not yet monopolized by the historians. 

As the upbringing of the Review in the strict admonition 
of the New History is reflected in the range of subject-matter 
and the characteristics of its contributors, so is its ancestry 
in the Old School revealed in the interpretations it presents. 
Not much more than a dozen contributions violate the three- 
period chronology by inclusion of the years 1783 and 1865. 
The greatest volume of contributions and the fewest devia- 
tions from standard interpretations are to be found in the 186 
studies of the federal period. Detailed studies of the social 
life and economic status of slaves and free Negroes merely 
substantiate inferences formerly made by intuition and slight 
sampling of sources. Pictures of life in the towns and health 
resorts reveal the white-collar class in its cultural and leisure 
activities and supplement the older record of absorption in 
politics and farming. Even the valuable contributions dealing 
with publications repeat again the familiar refrain that suc- 
cess in politics, farming, and the law was the open sesame 
in ante bellum North Carolina to economic affluence and 
social prestige. Excellent treatments of gold mining, iron 
refining, and tobacco manufacturing present these activities 
as adjuncts to the agricultural system. The score for origin- 
ality of interpretation is a little better for the period of the 
Civil War where the regulation of manufacturing, the growth 
of defeatism, the problem of refugees, and the uses of slave 
labor are treated as significant phases of the sectional test of 
strength in North Carolina. 

The 98 contributions to the colonial and Revolutionary era 
constitute a mine of sound findings worthy of being refined 
and incorporated into the general narrative of North Caro- 
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lina history. More than a dozen analyses of political develop- 
ments describe the evolution of law enforcement and repre- 
sentation, the transition from the proprietary system to the 
royal government, and the emergence of a political self-con- 
sciousness in the active leaders at county and provincial level. 
Careful study of these, most of which come in the first half 
of the life of the Review, would do much to remove the 
erroneous idea in the minds of many students that the 
American Revolution really began with the first permanent 
settlement in the Albemarle. Other studies round out the pic- 
ture of colonial life in agriculture, modes of travel, com- 
merce, and the beginnings of religious denominations; while 
one series by a contributor” who unfortunately has “gone 
west,” presents a cameo of the colonial era in the settlement, 
economic life, and political development of Granville County. 
Careful evaluations of the lives of important leaders in the 
Revolution and the formation of the Confederation add to 
the understanding of personalities in the history of this dy- 
namic period. The richest set of edited sources is the series 
of eighteenth century tracts collected by William K. Boyd 
and later republished in book form. 

Under the most liberal application of the three-fold test 
of excellence laid down by the New History only 58 of the 
136 contributions in the postbellum era can be accounted as 
having added anything more than contemporary atmosphere 
to North Carolina history. Slightly more than half of these 
deal mainly with the period up to 1900, and together make 
a fresh, though hardly original approach to North Carolina 
history. In contrast to the Old School, the four contributions 
on Reconstruction do not attack the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment; rather they accept it by inference as a consequence 
of the Civil War and work out political developments in the 
light of that revolutionary change in federal relations and 
the obligations of the state to its citizens. William W. Holden 
is objectively presented as the center of the pardon machine 
and later as the not so innocent pawn in a political attack 
and counter-attack that led to his impeachment. Something 


* Nannie Mae Tilley, chairman, history department, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. 
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of the Republican effort to play the role of the party of the 
common man is reflected in treatments of radical disfran- 
chisement and debtor relief. Several excellent studies por- 
traying the growth of railways and manufacturing during 
the 1880's as contrasted to the plight of farmers and factory 
wage earners make more understandable the efforts of church 
people and liberals to get child labor laws passed and the 
phenomenal growth of the Farmers’ Alliance. The rising in- 
terest in education is clearly set forth in studies dealing with 
the efforts of religious denominations and the running fight 
in the General Assembly and the state courts for an adequate 
public school system. 

The dependence of the Review on the writers of the 
Old School for interpretative leads is suggested again by the 
complete absence of clear interpretations in the 25 or 30 
studies dealing primarily with the twentieth century. Eight 
historians deal effectively with North Carolina phases of na- 
tional politics, the organization and activities of their fellow 
workers, and the enlightened leadership of liberal Southerners 
originating in North Carolina; about an equal number of 
state employees sketch legislative and administrative de- 
velopments in various phases of the rapidly expanding state 
services. The human bases of the social order are examined 
in treatments of the Farmers’ Union, the organization of the 
war effort in 1917-1918, and the labor movement; and evalu- 
ations of general literary and intellectual development pres- 
ent pictures of the various authors’ specialties. But the unify- 
ing element of over-all historical characterization is absent 
and cannot be supplied by any reasonable inference. 

Speculation on the observable complexities of the social 
order in twentieth century North Carolina and our failure 
to interpret the nature of that society could lead to extreme 
pessimism. It is possible that we are bewildered by the over- 
whelming multiplicity of our historical resources and are 
stumbling like the proverbial blind dog in a meat house. 
On the other hand, a more optimistic view is that our grop- 
ings need not be in vain if by them we are able to arrive 
at a basic understanding of the forces that are shaping our 
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civilization. North Carolina historians, at least, have not yet 
taken the easy way out by accepting the twentieth century 
at its own Gargantuan evaluation, though recently advised 
so to do by one of eminent reputation in the profession.” That 
mechanization in industry, corporate structure in business, 
and authoritarianism in national and international affairs have 
together created a new world in the past seventy years is 
obvious to anyone with the most elementary training in his- 
torical observation. But history is not the bondservant of big 
business in the twentieth century any more than it was the 
handmaiden of the church in the early Middle Ages or the 
amanuensis of the schoolmen ‘in the late Middle Ages. Per- 
haps it is but another expression of an individual's inherent 
conservatism on this matter to assert the conviction that our 
preceptors of the first quarter of the century were correct: 
in a democratic society there is no excuse for history except 
to interpret and explain the successive failures and successes 
of people as they strive together under responsible leadership 
to establish and maintain worthwhile institutions. The plain, 
unvarnished truth is that we need desperately a host of sound 
monographic studies on the twentieth century. 

It is increasingly evident that we of the New History do 
not have that intuitive grasp of historical realities that was 
the greatest asset of the Old School. They opened up the 
colonial period as a preliminary to the Revolution and Inde- 
pendence; we have added valuable studies that place the 
era on a firm base of understanding in its world setting. They 
charted a broad course through the maze of conflicting evi- 
dence in the federal period; we have cleared out many re- 
vealing by-paths along the way. In their disjointed studies of 
the postbellum era they contributed a vigorous moral convic- 
tion* in matters of political and social justice as a base line 

* Allan Nevins, “New Lamps for Old in History,” North Carolina His- 
torical Review, XXXI (April, 1954), 140-251. 

* Recent reactions of members of the Old School on this point are in- 
teresting. In 1948 Connor asserted privately that historians should wait 
until the immediate survivors of public figures had died before revealing 
the full story of those figures. Dr. Hamilton in a series of articles in The 
News and Observer (see especially the issue of Sunday, June 21, 1953) 
implies strongly that “a number of unsuspected Democrats,” not including 


Zebulon B. Vance, were involved financially in the Littlefied-Swepson frauds, 
1869-1874. 
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for a survey of the field; we have made only a few fragment- 
ary investigations, too scanty for a complete picture and too 
scattered to form any pattern of interpretation. Of course, 
no one is naive enough to believe that an accumulation of 
research monographs would suffice as an atonement for this 
signal failure. Rather the hope of the New History is that 
honest research will lead to factual knowlege and that sober 
reflection will add to our knowledge the understanding on 
which to base an explanation of our own times. 





THE JEWISH PEOPLE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


By Harry L. GOLDEN 


The American Jewish community is celebrating the 300th 
anniversary of first Jewish settlement in what is now the 
United States. In September, 1654, twenty-three Jews landed 
on Manhattan Island. They were travelers in search of free- 
dom who won for themselves and for their descendants the 
right to citizenship, the right to worship as Jews, and the right 
to enjoy the opportunities of freedom in America. 

It is entirely natural that the Jewish people should cele- 
brate this sixth Jubilee year of freedom in America. A people 
persecuted in all the millenniums of its history, we could 
never have survived without the sustaining hope of a better 
world ahead. 

And thus, as we look backward and then forward, two 
propositions should be foremost in our minds. First, it is only 
in those lands where freedom has endured, and especially in 
the United States, that the Jew’s contribution to civilization 
has been equalled or exceeded by the benefits he has enjoyed. 
This is because the splendid product, democracy, made avail- 
able to all, exceeds the sum of the contributions of each. 
While we shall continue to add to the strength of this country 
both as Americans and as transmitters of the Jewish tradi- 
tion and vitality, we expect nothing in return except that as 
Americans, sharing in the common heritage, participating in 
the common endeavor, we may continue to build our com- 
mon future. 

When we think in terms of a Jewish 300th anniversary 
celebration, or more specifically in terms of the Jewish ex- 
perience in one of our sovereign states—North Carolina—the 
historian has one great advantage. He may approach the 
record of the entire history of human progression with rich 
rewards in source material. The Jew is the one fixture in the 
index of recorded human experience. Thus when we discuss 
a fragment of this experience in North Carolina, for instance, 
we may begin, if we wish, with the Roman historian, Tacitus 
who in his account of the funeral of Julius Caesar, who wrote 
that “The Jews remained for three days to intone their ancient 


{ 194] 
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funeral chants.” It is therefore the Roman historian who 
gives us the clue to the “Jewish contribution” to our society. 
The Jew was considered “ancient” some nineteen centuries 
ago, yet he appears on the daily scene in each of the eras of 
history with the enthusiasm of a newly-arrived immigrant. 
Contemporaneous with all of recorded history, he refuses to 
take the “glorious” past seriously. Neither has he brooded too 
long over the horrors of an Inquisitor Torquemada, a Cos- 
sack Chmielnitski, or the Teutonic furioso, Hitler. In essence 
the Jew is now what he always was, an eternal optimist with 
a sense of daily life-affirmation of undiminished vitality be- 
traying no slackening of his energies during all the thirty 
centuries of his history. His record of human experience may 
also be called “glamorous,” since he looks into our modern 
world with the eyes of former ages and with the knowledge 
that is Jewish by race. But most of this he leaves to Cecil B. 
De Mille. His basic “contribution” to America is that after 
having lived with, and survived, the Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Hittites, Phillistines, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, 
the Jew at this very moment in his history considers it of prime 
importance to become a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Community Chest of “Monroe, N. C.,” and thousands 
of “Monroes” in every nook and corner of our land and in- 
deed of the entire Western World. This zest for life is the 
true Jewish “contribution” to North Carolina; to America; 
and to civilization itself. 

In approaching his subject, the Jewish historian must be 
wary of a pitfall—the danger that racial pride may cause 
him to blow up a few names out of all proportion to their 
proper place in the building of a great society. This would 
not only be presumptuous but it would betray a sense of inse- 
curity, which is unwarranted in the light of 300 years of un- 
interrupted freedom. North Carolina, of course, is now, and 
has been in the past, a predominantly Gentile society, and 
we must be careful to take no liberties with that basic fact. 

Yet the fact itself (of the preponderant Gentile section of 
America ), offers the Jewish historian an unusual opportunity 
to study the “ingredients” which have coalesced into the com- 


* Will Durant, Caesar and Christ (New York: Simon and Schuster, The 
Story of Civilization), ITI, 199. 
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pletely free society, and which in specific terms of the Caro- 
linas may be called correctly a 300-year-old “laboratory of 
philo-semitism.” 

What then are these “ingredients”? One point in particular 
impresses itself immediately. The new eighteenth century at- 
titude toward the Jews was not an American innovation, but 
a common development of the Anglo-Saxon world.’ It was 
not geography that ameliorated the savage prejudices of the 
Old World, but an idea—a Humanism which had its roots in 
the Anglo-Calvinist tradition of the British Isles and Holland. 
When the Dutch lost Brazil to Portugal the Jews again had 
to seek out Dutch or Anglo-Saxons, and that is how they 
came to establish their first settlement on this continent in 
the year 1654. It was specifically this Atlantic-Puritan nexus 
which produced a Roger Williams in New England and a 
John Locke for the Carolinas, who gave expression to this 
new Idea, of which the philosopher, Rabbi Leo Baeck, has 
said: “. . . it broke all ties with antiquity . . . it no longer 
carried the Middle Ages on its back.” ® 

Immediately in the wake of the Quakers, French Huguen- 
ots, Moravians, and Jews, this Anglo-Saxon society in the 
Carolinas invited the philosopher John Locke to establish 
its own tradition in terms of the new land. In the same year 
(1668) that the Ukrainian Bogdan Chmielnitski was mas- 
sacring more than a half-million Jews in Eastern Europe, 
Locke wrote the Fundamental Constitutions* for the Caro- 
linas “. . . in as ample manner as they (the people) might 
desire, freedom and liberty of conscience in all religious or 
spiritual things.” The Constitutions expressly stated that as 
“Jews, heathens, and other dissenters” might be induced to 
settle in the Colony, “any seven or more persons agreeing 
in any religion shall constitute a church or profession.” 

These Anglo-Saxons who left their country and faced the 
dangers of the ocean to seek in the wilderness of North Ameri- 

*Cecil Roth, Two Cradles of Jewish Liberty, (London: Anglo-Jewish 
Association, 1955), 18. 

* Address before the Union of American Hebrew Congregation, quoted 


in Time magazine, Aug. 18, 1952. 
‘George Bancroft, History of the United States (New York, 1886), III, 
14, 
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ca the right to worship God according to the dictates of their 
own conscience had created a new idea in human relations. 
And for the first time in the entire history of the Diaspora the 
Jews did not enter upon a new land under sufferance, nor 
even by “negotiation.” The Anglo-Saxons had eliminated the 
“host” and “guest” relationship. Indeed, the immigrant of to- 
day was by right the “host” of tomorrow. But so far-reaching 
an advance in intellectual Humanism required its own per- 
iod of gestation. The precursors of this Americanism did not 
quite know from the beginning how to solve the problem of 
the relation of their faiths to this New Freedom. The Ang- 
lican Church attempted to establish the pattern by weight of 
numbers. In North Carolina this tradition persisted, at least 
on paper, for nearly a century after the establishment of the 
Bill of Rights. A constitutional provision forbade public office 
to anyone who denied the “being of God or the truth of the 
Protestant religion, or the divine authority of either the Old 
or New Testament or who shall hold Religious principles 
incompatible with the freedom and safety of the State.” It is 
pertinent to our study to note carefully that during this en- 
tire ninety-year debate for the repeal of this provision, we 
have been unable to uncover a single derogatory reference to 
the Jews, as a people. The provision, which involved Catho- 
lics, Jews, Quakers, and Deists, was clearly in conflict with 
Article 19 of the Bill of Rights. There was no pride in this 
constitutional provision, and as a matter of fact, Catholics, 
Jews, Quakers, and Deists had held public office. An effort to 
expel Jacob Henry, a Jew, had failed in 1809.° The Catholics 


®* Jacob Henry was elected to the state legislature in 1808. A year later, 
upon reflection, an opponent tried to unseat him and based his action 
upon the provision in the state constitution which required “belief in the 
divine authority of the New Testament.” Henry addressed the legislature: 
It is difficult to conceive how such a provision crept into the Constitu- 
tion, unless it is from the difficulty the human mind feels in suddenly 
emancipating itself from fetters by which it has long been enchained: ... 

If a man should hold religious principles incompatible with the free- 
dom and safety of the State, I do not hesitate to pronounce that he 
should be excluded from the public councils of the same; and I trust, 

if I know myself, no one would be more ready to aid and assist than 
myself. But I should really be at a loss to specify any known religious 
principles which are thus dangerous. It is surely a question between 

a man and his make’, and requires more than human attributes to 
pronounce which of the numerous sects prevailing in the world is 
most acceptable to the Deity. If a man fulfills the duties of that re- 
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were admitted to the British House of Commons in 1828; the 
Jews in 1858; and the rationalists who refused to take an 
oath in the name of any God, in 1884. It was no coincidence 
that North Carolina followed the Mother Country in almost 
perfect chronological order. 

In the constitutional process of the free society, religious 
freedom is the last to be developed and to become perfect, 
as demonstrated by the example of England and America, as 
well as after the French Revolution. The memories of com- 
mon persecutions, however, were finally the cause, through 
necessary evolution, of the glorious and full emancipation of 
religion taught to the boom by the English-speaking civili- 
zation. 

Thus, when we discuss the Jewish people of North Caro- 
lina, we are on solid ground when we look at them as a con- 
tinuing culture and tradition. This is true not only of the Jew, 
but of all our peoples. Certainly the mind and the heart of 
one section of our state reflects much more than the physi- 
cal presence of the Moravians, but goes back to its roots in the 





ligion, which his education or his conscience has pointed to him as 
the true one, no person, I hold, in this, our land of liberty, has a right 
to arraign him at the bar of any inquisition; and the day, I trust, has 
long passed, when principles merely speculative were propagated by 
force; when the sincere and pious were made victims, and the light- 
minded bribed into hypocrites. Governments only concern the actions 
and conduct of man, and not his speculative notions. . . . Shall this 
free country set an example of persecution, which even the returning 
reason of enslaved Europe would not submit to? Will you bind the 
conscience in chains? Will you drive from your shores and from the 
shelter of your Constitution all who do not lay their oblations on the 
same altar, observe the same ritual, and subscribe to the same dogmas? 
If so, which among the various sects into which we are divided, shall 
be the favored one?.. . 
The legislature allowed Henry to keep his seat on a technicality. The 
fight went on. John Branch, James Iredell, W. N. Edwards, William Gaston, 
Zebulon B. Vance, but above all, Nathaniel Macon, were the Tar Heel 
statesmen who kept the struggle alive for the sixty years it took for the 
final elimination of the disability clause. Henry’s speech was reprinted in 
a book called the American Orator, and made a profound impression even 
outside of North Carolina. In speaking on the Maryland Jew Bill, in 1818, 
the Hon. H. M. Brackenridge said: “In the State of North Carolina there 
is a memorable instance on record of an attempt to expel Mr. Henry, a 
Jew, from the legislative body of which he had been elected a member. 
The speech he delivered on that occasion I hold in my hand. It is pub- 
lished in a collection called the American Orator, a book given to your 
children at school and containing those republican truths you wish to see 
earliest implanted in their minds. Mr. Henry prevailed, and it is part of 
our education as Americans to love and cherish the sentiments uttered 
by him on that occasion.” Leon Huhner, “Religious Liberty in North Car- 
olina With Special Reference to the Jews,” Publications of the American 
Jewish Historical Society (New York, 1907) No. 16, 37-71. 
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forests of Bohemia. By the same token the attitudes, and 
what we call the “American way of life” within our North 
Carolina society, are anchored deeply in the Anglo-Calvinist 
traditions and cultures of the British Isles; and so it is proper 
that we approach the history of the Jewish people, as a people 
—as a continuing cultural and religious group; and on that 
basis our findings dwarf the combined influence of all the 
individuals within that group over these entire 300 years. 
This influence is clearly stamped upon the consciousness of 
North Carolina, and on the day-to-day living of its people, 
as it is stamped upon the whole of western civilization. You 
have but to travel a few miles in any direction to come under 
its influence—Pisgah, Cedars of Lebanon, Mount Olive, 
Mount Gilead, Mt. Hebron, Nebo, Ararat, Winston-Salem— 
and at every crossroads in the length and breadth of our state 
the inscription: “This way to Beth El Chapel.” And Abraham 
called the place Beth El, House of God. And from the pulpit 
of every church of every denomination every Sunday, the 
Hebraic ideal: 


It hath been told thee, O Man, what is good, 

And what the Lord doth require of thee; 

Only to do justice, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God. 


In this interpretation of our history the life of the Jewish 
people within this society takes on its proper perspective 
the substance which it has in truth transferred to the ebb and 
flow of the daily life of the Gentile community in which it 
has lived in peace and in prosperity. 

It has a further historical significance. In fact it assumes 
great proportions in keeping with the history of America as 
a nation; the story of the transplanting of the Nordic and 
Mediterranean cultures which compose the fabric of this 
country. Look at it once, a few scattered settlements along 
the Atlantic seaboard. Look at it again, a mighty nation—the 
mightiest nation the world has ever seen. Where did they 
come from? Clerks and soldiers from England, seamen from 
Scotland, laborers from Ireland, miners from Wales, peasants 
from Italy, woodcutters from Sweden, farmers from Ger- 
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many, tailors from Russia, Negroes from Africa; Christian 
and Jew, the pious and the unchurched; the disinherited 
and the adventurers, the persecuted, the tired and the home- 
less—and they became Americans—Americans all. Woodrow 
Wilson was right—America is nothing except in terms of every 
one of them. 

North Carolina's participation in the American Jewish 
Tercentenary parallels the 300 years of recorded history. 
The earliest Jews undoubtedly came from the Barbadoes, of 
Spanish-Portugese origin. Since early Jewish settlers estab- 
lished the indigo trade in America, we may assume that many 
of these traders and exporters were established along the 
North Carolina seacoast. But the earliest name of record ap- 
pears to be that of Aaron Moses,* who appears as a witness 
to a will in 1740. In 1750 we run across a petition to a coun- 
cil by David David for a grant of 180 acres of land at New 
Hanover. His petition was granted, and in 1752 David appears 
on the muster roll of the New Hanover County militia in 
Captain Merrick’s company. 

Jewish participation in the Revolutionary War was part 
of the natural process of advancing equality. Most of the 
2,000 Jews in the colonies backed the independence move- 
ment, and names of Jewish merchants appear on the Non- 
Importation resolutions. The volunteers for Washington’s 
army from North Carolina include the names of Aaron Cohen 
of Albemarle, J. Nathan of Charlotte, and Sigmund Freuden- 
thal of New Hanover.’ However, only the records of the 
10th regiment of the North Carolina line are complete and 
they include William Solomon, in Sharp’s Company, Abra- 
ham Moses, Lazarus Solomon, in Rhodes’s Company, Isaac 
Sampson, in Brevard’s Company, and Moses Stern on the roll 
of the North Carolina Battalion.* Aaron Cohen’s daughter, 

* Leon Huhner, “The Jews in North Carolina Prior to 1800,” Publications 
of the American Jewish Historical Society (New York, 1925), No. 29, 141. 
Hereafter cited as Huhner, “Jews in North Carolina.” 

* Aaron Cohen’s gravestone (d. 1819) in the Baltimore Hebrew Benevo- 
lent Society cemetery is inscribed, “A Soldier in Washington’s Army.” 
References to J. Nathan and Sigmund Freudenthal were supplied by de- 
scendants; I. L. Lyon, Philadelphia, Pa.; and Mrs. Walter Rausch, New 


York, New York, respectively. 
* Huhner, “Jews of North Carolina,” 144-145. 
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Elizabeth, was the first interment in the Hebrew Cemetery 
of Charlotte, which secured its charter in 1859.° 

The name of Francis Salvador, the most famous Jew of 
South Carolina, also appears in North Carolina history. Sal- 
vador came to Charleston from England in 1773. He bought 
lands in South Carolina and lodged with a Jewish friend, Rich- 
ard A. Rapely of Coroneka, commonly called Cornacre. Sal- 
vador was reared in luxury, but placed his entire fortune at 
the disposal of his adopted land. He had been in the colony 
only a year when he was elected to the South Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly, probably the first Jew in history to be elected to 
public office by a Christian community. (Interesting note: In 
1954, Hon. Solomon Blatt, a Jew of Barnwell, was re-elected 
for the ninth term as the Speaker of the same General Assem- 
bly.) In a rare work entitled “Narrative of Colonel David 
Fanning, a Tory in the Revolutionary War, giving an Account 
of his Adventures in North Carolina from 1775 to 1783,” *° 
occurs the following under date of July, 1775: 


We called musters in various counties, and captains pre- 
sented two papers for the inhabitants to sign, one to see who 
were friends of the King and Government, and the other to 
see who would join the rebellion. 


Fanning relates how he presented the two papers, and that 
118 signed in favor of the king. His narrative then continues: 


There were several advertisements set up in every part of 
said district that there was a very great Presbyterian minister 
to call at the different places to preach and baptize children. 
.. . But at the time appointed, instead of meeting a minister, 
we all went to meet two Jews by name of Silvedoor and Rapely, 
and after making many speeches in favor of the rebellion and 
used all their endeavors to delude the people away, at last pre- 
sented rebellion papers to see who would sign them. They were 
severely reprimanded by Henry O’Neil and many others. It 
came so high that they had much adue to get off with their lives. 


* The Hebrew Cemetery in Charlotte was organized in 1859. Prior to that 
date it was the custom to ship the remains of the dead either to the earlier 
established Hebrew cemeteries in Charleston, S. C., Wilmington or States- 
ville, or more often to relatives in northern centers. 

” Huhner, “Jews of North Carolina,” 142. 
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se rebels then found that we were fully determined to oppose 
them. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, we begin to 
find records of political and commercial activities involving 
North Carolina Jews. Jacob Mordecai established the first pri- 
vate school for girls in the South, at Warrenton, in 1809." 
The school boarded an average of eighty girls a year and each 
pupil was sent to the church of parental choice. The text- 
books used were Brooks’ Gazetter, Guthrie’s Grammar of 
Geography, Tooke’s Pantheon, and Blair’s Rhetoric. In addi- 
tion, music, embroidery, and sewing were taught. One of 
Mordecai’s sons, George Washington Mordecai, also played 
an important role in the economic and cultural development 
of the state. He was the first president of the state-owned 
Bank of North Carolina, and built the Raleigh and Gaston 
Railroad, which ran from the State Capital to the Roanoke 
River. The family was assimilated into Christianity toward 
the end of the ninetenth century; its most distinguished mem- 
ber of this generation was the late Samuel Fox Mordecai, for 


many years dean of the Trinity College (later Duke Univer- 
sity) Law School. Reared in the Christian religion’ from 


“ Huhner, “Jews of North Carolina,” 146. 

“Harry L. Golden, “Jews of the South,” American Jewish Congress 
Weekly, December, 1952. Jewish “assimilation” into Christianity during 
the nineteenth century was fairly consistent in the Carolinas and the South. 
The absence of any “communal” activity; the greater distances between 
towns; the sparsity of numbers, and the religious character of the section, 
all contributed to this pattern. Oddly enough very few formal conversions 
were involved. In the main, the process was the result of a “mixed-mar- 
riage,” nearly always involving a Jewish male and a Gentile female. The 
head of the family maintained at least a tenuous tie with Judaism, but 
upon his death the Gentile widow and the children integrated into the 
main stream of the Protestant majority. Most of the Spanish Jews of 
Colonial days and many of the German Jews of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury were thus absorbed into the several Christian denominations. (At 
the present time, 1955, at least ninety per cent of the Jewish people of 
the Carolinas—and the South—are first and second generation citizens of 
Eastern European origin). Many leading Christian families of the Car- 
olinas today bear the same names as those on tombstones erected eighty 
and ninety years ago in the Hebrew cemeteries of Charleston and Camden, 
S. C., and Charlotte, N. C. This Jewish assimilation into Christianity in 
the Carolinas (and generally throughout the South) has been obscured 
due to the lack of authentic data. There are no records, of course. The 
numbers involved were not large, but the percentage was the highest in 
the country. In addition to “evidence” gathered from the old synagogue 
membership rolls and tombstones in the Jewish cemeteries, new sources 
of information on these conversions are now available. These sources are 
the Christian families involved. The writer has found that there is now 
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birth, he had once been mentioned for the position of presi- 
dent of Trinity College. Dean Mordecai wrote a humorous 
sonnet:*® 





a disposition to recall Jewish ancestors with both pride and affection. 
This is particularly true of those families who have acquired the greatest 
sense of “security” through wealth and prestige. This higher percentage 
of Jews becoming totally integrated into the Protestant majority was due 
also to the fact that there never was any “compulsion” to leave the Jewish 
faith either out of fear or as a requirement to thrive and prosper. This 
was true even during the periods of the two Ku Klux Klans. Furthermore, 
there was also an affinity on religious grounds. It has raised the percent- 
age of converts through mixed-marriage, but it has also intensified a great- 
er religious consciousness among the Jews themselves. In the Carolinas 
where the people have long since been divorced from European influence, 
the Gentile has not completely separated his Jewish neighbor from the 
image he carries of Abraham or Jeremiah. The Southern Protestant 
“understood” the Jew as a member of a religious group—either as a pious 
Jew, or as a convert to Christianity. When the Jew was neither he be- 
came (to the Southerner) an “enigma.” But this has worked both ways. 
The Jews have always been alert to reflect the habits and the attitudes 
of the Protestant majority. Thus in the case of Zionism, for instance, 
there would not have been the almost unanimous support for the movement 
if the “majority” had been hostile to the idea. Southern Protestantism was 
wholly receptive: “Jt’s in the Book.” 

While “mixed-marriage” continues at the approximate ratio of one out 
of every eight marriages involving a Jewish male, we find a surprising 
development in recent years. At least half of the Gentile brides involved 
are entering the Jewish faith. (Few mixed-marriages have involved a 
Jewish female. In the early days, the European immigrant who came into 
the Carolinas and the south was unmarried, usually a teen-age boy. He 
did not come into contact with Jewish girls. In the first place there weren’t 
many. Secondly, the Jewish families that were already established here, 
were well integrated into the upper middle-class, at least on an economic 
level, and often on a social level too. This family, usually of German origin, 
was not going to turn the young daughter over to an immigrant from 
Russia, or Poland. The daughter would have been spoken for by one of the 
other Jewish families of equal status, or was living with relatives in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New York. There has been very little change 
in this pattern. The Jewish girls have less opportunity for “outside” con- 
tacts than the boys who are out selling or managing as soon as they leave 
high school or college. Since the Jews represent a single proprietary class, 
the girls are under no pressure to start a career or earn wages. In fact, 
the girl’s “freedom” from any economic worries is part of the growing 
“status” of the family. In the smaller towns the family still sends the 
daughter off to relatives in the large cities to expose her to larger Jewish 
communities). 

There is yet another development of major significance in the life of the 
Jewish people of the Carolinas and the south in general. The new genera- 
tion of native-born Jewish boys and girls are the backbone of Jewish re- 
ligious life in the South. The older generation was intent upon “getting 
ahead.” That, together with a social segregation that was partly imposed 
and partly self-imposed, gave them little or no contact with the Christian 
society at the personal level. But their children are now living with it 
from day-to-day. The values that are constantly stressed by their Gentile 
classmates and friends are in terms of “Sunday School,” “church,” “my 
preacher,” and “The Bible.” This new generation of native-born Jews in 
the Carolinas and the South may very well be on its way to the establish- 
ment of an American-type Jewish orthodoxy. 

* Mordecai’s Miscellanies (Durham, published privately, 1927), 35. I am 
indebted to Mr. Thad Stem, Jr., of Oxford, N. C., for the loan of a rare copy. 
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With trite constructive platitude, 
I now express my gratitude 
To each and every person who 
heard my ’naug’ral through; 
And I’m sure that my election 
Shows great powers of selection 
In those who chose for President 
Mr. Mordecai, the Jew. 


For the Jewish people, the American Civil War was an im- 
portant milestone. Its a lies not so much in the indi- 
vidual participation (which based on proportionate numbers 
represented a mere detail) but on its demonstration of the 
responsibility of citizenship. The Jews had not been long 
out of the ghettos of Europe where for nearly 1600 years 
they lived as a homogeneous community under European 
law of group activity and group responsibility. This homo- 
geneity was intensified by the struggle to survive in surround- 
ings of unrelieved hostility. Yet in freedom Jews of the South 
generally supported the Confederacy and Jews of the North 
followed the Union fortunes, in proportion to their relative 
numbers. Thus nearly 2,000 years of in-group living was 
shattered in a single moment by that same American idea 
that permits each citizen to determine his views in accordance 
with the dictates of his private conscience. 

Paradoxically this American right to behave “separately” 
unloosed the first serious attack (in the United States) upon 
the Jews as a people. The radical abolitionists, using the 
secessionism of Judah P. Benjamin (Secretary of State of 
the Confederacy ), attempted to create in America an aware- 
ness for the European concept of “group responsibility” as 
it concerned the Jews.’® Notwithstanding the fact that Rabbi 

“Judd L. Teller’s excellent work, Scapegoat of Revolution (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955), 84-88. Hereafter cited as Teller, Scapegoat 
of Revolution. 

*Of course, in Gentile folklore “All the Jews stick together,” which 
once prompted the observation from that noble mind, Bernard Berenson, 
“Oh, if we only possessed some of the qualities with which we are re- 
proached.” Bernard Berenson, Rumor and Reflection (New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1952), 145. Winston Churchill, probably the most “aware” Anglo- 
Saxon of our century, has written, “One Jew is a Prime Minister, two 
Jews are a Prime Minister and a Leader of the Loyal Opposition.” Winston 


Churchill, Greek and Jew, from an address quoted in the New York Times, 
Jan, 11, 1948, Thus, while the Jewish stereotype is still with us to some 
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David Einhorn had fled Baltimore before a pro-slavery lynch 
mob, most of the important abolitionist editors, clergymen, 
and politicians attempted to equate the Jews’ refusal to en- 
dorse en bloc the abolitionist cause with treason against the 
Republic.”® 

From North Carolina came the six Cohen brothers for the 
40th Infantry, and the first Jew to fall for the Confederacy 
was Albert Lurie Moses of Charlotte, who died at the Battle 
of Seven Pines. He had seized an eight-inch shell with the 
fuse burning, fallen into a gun pit and saved many lives. The 
shell has since been engraved and stands over his grave near 
Columbus, Ga. 

When the war broke out Major Alfred Mordecai,” an in- 
structor in Ordnance at West Point, was in charge of the Wa- 





degree—the identification of the individual with the group as a whole 
has never entered into American law. In the entire history of the United 
States there have been only two isolated instances of an “official” attempt 
to identify the actions of one or a few with a group as a people. The first 
was the Civil War “Order No. 11” issued by General Grant who, irked by 
the activities of some peddlers “barred” the Jews “as a race” from certain 
war areas. Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, Series 1, Volume 
XVII, Part 2, 424, issued on December 17, 1862, expelling all Jews from 
his (Grant’s) department. On January 7, 1863, by direction of General 
Halleck, then general-in-chief, this order was revoked. This order can be 
found in the same volume as above, 544, The second such attempt was made 
in January, 1955, when the office of the Secretary of Agriculture attempted 
to identify a major segment of American Jewry (of Russion origin) with 
the alleged “un-American” beliefs of a single individual. In each case the 
American people rejected the idea quickly and decisively. 

* Rabbi Isaac Mayer Wise, founder of American Reform Judaism, himself 
an ardent Abolitionist, answered the critics of the southern Jews; “... the 
Jew is as little responsible for the politics of other Jews as the Catholic, 
Protestant, Deist or Atheist is for the politics of his co-religionists. ... If 
the largest portion of the Jewish population of Richmond, Charleston, and 
New Orleans give aid and comfort to rebellion, as our opponents maintain, 
they do exactly as others do in the same localities. . . . You Abolitionists 
with the grandiloquent and bombastic declamations of philanthropy, free- 
dom, and attachment to the Government, why do you not go down South 
and expound your doctrines to the community; and if you dare not do it, 
why do you expect the Jews there to stand in opposition to the mass of the 
people?” Teller, Scapegoat of Revolution. Interestingly enough Judah P. 
Benjamin, Secretary of War and later Secretary of State in the cabinet 
of Jefferson Davis, who raised the ire of the Abolitionists against Jews as a 
people, was used for the same purpose in the South. During Benjamin’s 
hassle with General “Stonewall” Jackson over the loss of Roanoke Island, 
demands were made upon the President of the Confederacy to remove “Mr. 
Israelite.” A Rev. Willicomb of Virginia demanded the removal of Benjamin 
as a member of the “tribe which killed Jesus.” The irony of this situation 
on both sides of the Mason-Dixon line is that Mr. Benjamin, born a Jew, 
was never known to have practised the religion or to speak “as a Jew” 
at any time in his entire public career. He was buried in Paris with the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church. 

” A son of Jacob Mordecai of Warrenton, N. C., Gratz Mordecai, “Notice 
of Jacob Mordecai, Founder and Proprietor from 1809 to 1818 of the 
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tervleit (N. Y.) Arsenal, the largest in the country. He re- 
signed his commission stating that he was unwilling “to forge 
arms to be used against my aged mother, brothers and sisters” 
(in North Carolina). 

In the Woodlawn Cemetery at Elmira, New York, site of a 
Federal camp for Confederate prisoners of war, the North 
Carolina Jews who are buried include Levi Southan, Co. A, 
28th N. C. Inf.; Edward Harris, Co. G, 26th; I. M. Pinner, 
Co. E, 2nd; Jesse Simons, Co. G, 20th; Daniel Jonas, Co. D, 
1st; Nathan Altman, Co. G., 40th; Henry Daniel, Co. F, 10th; 
J. Israel, Co. E, 51st; Moses Simmons, Co. G, 20th; David 
Lewis, Co. C, 22nd. From Charlotte also came J. Roessler, 
one of the founders of the first local Jewish congregation, 
who was a captain in the 40th Infantry; and Lewis Leon, a 
prominent Charlotte citizen after the war, who had originally 
enlisted in South Carolina."* 





Warrenton (N. C.) Female Seminary,” Publications of the American 
Jewish Historical Society (New York, 1897), No. 6, 124-138. Jacob Mordecai 
married Judith Myers of Philadelphia. They lived in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Richmond, Petersburg, and finally Warrenton (N. C.) where he 
established a country store in 1791. He also shipped tobacco and cotton to 
northern markets. Jacob’s wife died in the birth of their seventh child. The 
eldest son Moses, and eldest daughter Rachel were born in Richmond. All the 
other children were born in Warrenton, and they included sons Solomon, 
who studied medicine and practiced in Mobile, Alabama; Alfred, appointed 
to West Point from North Carolina in 1823; George Washington Mordecai, 
practiced law in Raleigh, was first president of the Bank of the State of 
North Carolina, and president of the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad. He was 
a member of the commission appointed by Governor Charles Manly to study 
plans for a Hospital for Mental Patients. “Dix Hill” near Raleigh was 
chosen by him. Another son, Samuel, settled in Richmond, Va., and was the 
author of Richmond in By-Gone Days. Major Alfred Mordecai mentioned 
above was the author of three text books used in West Point, Reports of 
Experiments in Gunpowder, 1854-59, Artillery for the United States Land 
Service, and Ordnance Manual for Use of the Officers in the United States 
Army, first edition, 1841, second edition, 1850. Upon his resignation from 
the Army he settled in Philadelphia. After the war he helped build the 
Mexico and Pacific Railroad from Vera Cruz to the Pacific Ocean. Upon 
his return to Philadephia he became Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Canal Company, controlled by the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
letter quoted giving his reason for resignation from the Army was included 
in his memoirs privately printed in Philadelphia in 1886 on the occasion 
of his fiftieth wedding anniversary. 

*“Tntegration,” especially in time of trouble, is universal. Pvt. Lewis 
Leon of Charlotte, marksman in the 53rd North Carolina Infantry, kept a 
diary. (Mr. John R. Peacock of High Point, N. C., who owns it, graciously 
sent a photostatic copy to the American Jewish Historical Society in 1952.) 
It is interesting to note that a young Jewish immigrant from Poland 
on September 19, 1862, recorded: “This morning they read an order 
from our father R. E. Lee in which he gave furlough to all Israelites in 
honor of Jewish New Year. Wortheim, Oppenheim, Norment, Katz, and 
myself, as well as Lieut. E. Cohen, worshipped” (italics mine). 
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The Jews of North Carolina followed the pattern of the 
three major waves of immigration to the United States. First 
the Spanish-Portugese, then the German Jews, and finally 
after 1880, the Jews from Eastern Europe, who brought the 
pattern of communal life which included an emphasis on 
learning, self-help, social justice, and keen responsibility for 
the Jew overseas. 

The Jews who came to North Carolina in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, like those in all other sections of 
the eastern seaboard, found that the streets were neither 
paved with gold, nor that dollars grew on trees. They turned 
to the one profession open to them. They became peddlers. 
The Cherokees identified them as “egg-eaters.” The basis for 
this may be in the fact that some of the peddlers adhered to 
the dietary laws of Moses and avoided meat of any kind 
until they returned to their “base of operations” on Friday 
evening in time to observe the Sabbath. 

For Virginia and the Carolinas, the main source of mer- 
chandise supply was at Baltimore, Maryland, but within each 
state the peddlers had “way stations” where they stored small 
stocks and which they called “home for Sabbath.” In North 
Carolina these “stations” were at Wilmington, Albemarle, 
and Yanceyville, Often the peddlers during the last two de- 
cades of the nineteenth century made one of these “way 
station-warehouses’ a permanent home. In the August 2, 
1860, issue of the Hebrew Leader (N. Y.) there was included 
the following advertisement: “Wanted by the Israelites of 
Wilmington, North Carolina, Hazan, Schocket, Mohel. Com- 
municate M. Hirschberger, Wilmington, N. C.” * [An indi- 
vidual who could combine the professions of cantor, ritual 
butcher, and circumciser] 

The peddler was a walking “department store.” When he 
first came through North Carolina and the other states of 
our country, he sometimes carried as much as 125 pounds 
on his back, and his goods included not only the minor 
accessories such as suspenders, socks, handkerchiefs, and 
needles, but also the finer linens, curtains, taffetas for the 


* American Jewish Archives, Hebrew Union College, Jewish Institute 
of Religion (Cincinnati, Ohio), June 1952, 109. 
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farm wife’s Sunday dress, ribbons for the youngsters, and 
many gewgaws which helped brighten the monotony of 
isolated living. 

The peddler’s coming was a gala event in the lives of the 
North Carolina farmers and pioneers. They all came out of 
the fields, and while the women folk and children began to 
examine the wares, the farmer himself would probably be 
asking the peddler about news from the adjoining county, 
or from the state capital; perhaps even a word about Bis- 
marck or Queen Victoria. The Tar Heel novelist, Bernice 
Kelly Harris, who has given us the most vivid picture of rural 
life in eastern North Carolina, writes that the coming of the 
peddler was an event in the rural day of not many events. 
“When he was seen turning the corner at Old Uncle Nat's, we 
children rushed from the mulberry orchard houseward to 
persuade Mother to let the peddler open his packs, just to 
let him open his packs, even if nothing was to be bought. 
... Mother bought only needles and pins to pay the peddler 
for his trouble in opening the packs. . . .” 

Eventually, the peddler became the merchant and many 
of them acquired great wealth and distinction such as Joseph 
Fels, founder of the Fels Naptha Company, who started as 
a peddler and whose father before him had peddled out of 
Yanceyville, N. C. Many another peddler’s son rose to emi- 
nence as a “merchant prince,” and within a half-century the 
peddler had indeed raised the entire business of buying and 

” Bernice Kelly Harris, Foreword, Folk Plays of Eastern Carolina 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1940), xxi. At first 
the peddler was referred to as a “Dutchman.” A death notice in The 
Landmark (Statesville), October 11, 1884, refers to the transportation of 
the “remains of A. Blum, a Dutch peddler” from Wilmington to Baltimore. 
Both Josephus Daniels in his Tar Heel Editor and Mrs. Harris in the 
above mentioned book of plays, speak of the “Dutch” peddler. It is interest- 
ing to note that Professor Oscar Handlin states that in early New England, 
too, the Jewish peddler was “looked upon as just another kind of German.” 
Adventure in Freedom (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1954), 85-88. The term 
“Jew-peddler” began to appear in the public prints in the early part of 
this century, and later developed into the term “Jew-store” which is still 
widely used among the rural white and Negro populations. It was not 
intended as an insult, since customers upon entering the establishment 
often asked: “Is this a Jew-store?” The interest in the designation was 
probably heightened by a legend that a Jewish merchant would make every 
possible concession or sacrifice to record a “first” sale of the day, and that 
he would accept any “offer” rather than lose his first customer. The farmers 


would vie with one another to be the first one in the store to get a “bargain” 
on their own terms. 
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selling into the realm of the nobler arts—a profession com- 
parable in dignity to that of the jurist and physician. 
Essentially, however, the Jewish community of North Caro- 
lina, like the state itself, has recorded the most important 
part of its history during the past fifty years. The saga of 
Moses Henry Cone and his brother, Caesar Cone, of Greens- 
boro, is the story of the industrial development of North 
Carolina into the greatest textile-producing area in the world. 
The Cones were the first to introduce a variety of cotton 
manufactures as well as the orderly method of world-wide 
distribution. They were pioneers in the establishment of 
a welfare program to afford their employees every opportunity 
for social, mental, physical, and spiritual advancement.” 


“Herman Cone came to the United States from his native Altenstadt, 
Bavaria, in 1854, and opened a country store in Jonesboro, Tennessee. 
During the Civil War he added a small foundry where he manufactured 
bullets for the Confederate Army. In 1870 with his two oldest boys, Moses 
H. and Monroe, he established a wholesale grocery, leather and cigar 
business in Baltimore, Maryland. Later, another son, Caesar, joined the 
business. (Monroe died in 1891). Another son, Bernard, studied law and in 
his youth was associated with the famous New York law firm, Guggenheim, 
Untermyer and Marshall. The Cone connection with North Carolina and the 
textile business came through their wholesale establishment in Baltimore. 
After one of the serious economic depressions, many of the country stores 
in North Carolina were in debt to the Cones of Baltimore. When things 
began to pick up these merchants were still not able to discharge their debts, 
and were forced to make smaller purchases for cash, or seek credit else- 
where. Moses H. Cone wrote them all a letter. He said that he was sorry 
for their predicament, but he urged them to buy what goods they needed, 
and not to worry about the old accounts, that they could pay when they felt 
perfectly secure in their survival. Out of this came the friendship and the 
connections in North Carolina which led to the fabulous Cone enterprises. 
When the Cones entered the textile business, the southern mills had no 
credit with the New York banks; they were making only one product, and 
its distribution was based on a chaotic competition among themselves. The 
Cones established the Cone Export and Commission Company which, with 
several other commission houses, became the bankers for the southern mills. 
They also introduced a variety of manufactures into the industry, and an 
orderly method of world-wide distribution. Other children of the fabulous 
Herman Cone achieved distinction in the arts and sciences. Dr. Claribel 
Cone graduated with honors as an M. D. from the Women’s Medical College 
at Baltimore. In 1903, she was elected to the presidency of the institution. 
Dr. Cone’s great interest was the study of preventive medicine. She lectured 
at Johns Hopkins and did research at the Pasteur Institute in Paris. Her 
sister, Miss Etta Cone, was a pioneer worker in favor of woman suffrage. 
She was also an art collector who, with her brother Frederick Cone, began 
to collect original paintings by French artists who included Matisse and 
Picasso. After the death of Miss Etta Cone in 1949 the Baltimore Museum 
of Art had the privilege of making a selection from the paintings collected 
by Miss Etta and Frederick. This exhibit is now on display at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art. Cyrus Adler, Necrology (Caesar Cone). Publications 
of the American Jewish Historical Society, (New York, 1918), No. 26, 
118-122. 
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Today the company operates 600,000 spindles—nearly three 
per cent of the entire textile industry and in the last decade 
the Cones have “plowed” back more than $50,000,000 for 
modernization and expansion of their operations.” 

The Jewish migration from the large northern centers into 
North Carolina in more substantial numbers began in the first 
decade of this century when the rolling mills and textile 
plants were beginning to flourish. As the population grew, 
merchants established retail stores in every city, town, and 
rural way-station in the state. Nearly all these retail estab- 
lishments sold “soft goods”—ready-to-wear clothing and ac- 
cessories.”* The initial success of these small merchants was 
due to the fact that they permitted the Negro to try on the 


by Herman Cone quoted in Greensboro Daily News, January 16, 
19565. 


*% The entire economy of the Jew in North Carolina (and the South) is 
based on self-employment. If a man loses his business and lacks the capital 
to try again, he will find it necessary to go to one of the metropolitan 
centers in the North to find a job. When the young man is ready to embark 
upon his career he will go into business with his father or father-in-law, 
or he may take a job as a salesman, traveling the territory for a (Jewish) 
manufacturer, wholesaler or mill agent. In effect the 3,180 Jewish families 
in North Carolina represent a single proprietary class of small capitalists; 
retailers, jobbers, wholesalers, manufacturers or mill agents. Their activi- 
ties center around the manufacture and distribution of textiles, wholesalers 
and mill agents for the knitting and hosiery mills, operators of retail stores 
(ready-to-wear and credit jewelry), manufacture and distribution of chemi- 
cals, and dealers in textile machinery, metals, metal scrap, linen service and 
supply, and cotton waste. There are no Jews in banking, insurance, publish- 
ing, or in the food, drug, beverage, tobacco and construction industries. If 
we are to accept a yardstick (Mark Twain) that “successful business is 
honest business,” the Jews of North Carolina (and the South) have achieved 
a record that compares favorably with the general community. At least 
eighty per cent of the establishments, plants, and stores doing business to- 
day are operating under original certificate of ownership or articles of 
incorporation. During the past three or four years many traveling sales- 
men have established their homes in North Carolina. Most of these men have 
covered the territory for many years but continued to maintain their homes 
in the metropolitan centers in the North. A few years ago, however, they 
began to move South. The territory involved usually includes Virginia and 
the two Carolinas, which makes the city of Greensboro, N. C., the most 
convenient “base” from which to operate. Because of this influx of several 
hundred traveling men and their families during the past three years, 
Greensboro now has the largest Jewish population in the state with ap- 
proximately 500 families. 

There is yet another development which may eventually change the char- 
acter of Jewish life in the Carolinas if not in the entire South. Dozens of 
manufacturers in the needle trades have established factories in the Caro- 
linas during the past five years. For the first time, we now find a few 
Jewish “employees” in the several communities—factory superintendents, 
machinists, designers, and cutters. 
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merchandise for size and fit without the obligation to make 
the purchase.” 

In 1910 there were five established congregations, of which 
Temple Israel of Wilmington had been the first; and there 
was one secular organization, the first state-chartered YMHA, 
at Asheville. In 1955 there are 27 established congregations, 
a full-time “circuit-riding” rabbi to minister to the small 
towns, and over 40 local and state-wide fraternities, charity 
federations, and associations, including Hillel establishments 
at both Duke and the University of North Carolina.” 


“In the mercantile establishments of the South the rule governing 
Negroes for many years after the Reconstruction period was:—‘“Don’t 
touch it if you’re not going to buy it.” The Jewish merchants in general 
did not follow this policy, and in fact catered to this Negro market for 
ready-to-wear and other apparel. The relationship was never beyond that 
of tradesman and customer. As the (Jewish) merchants prospered, they 
identified themselves more and more with the white Protestant middle class 
and eventually assumed the attitudes and even the prejudices of the white 
majority. 

* According to the census records for 1870 (State Department of Archives 
and History) there were approximately 250-300 Jews in North Carolina. 
Since there were no established congregations, the writer made the estimate 
on the basis of “name” and “place of birth,” for example, “Morris Springer, 
age 35, born in Poland.” Of these 250-300 Jews in the state, four were 
native-born, eleven were born in South Carolina; two hundred and ten 
gave Germany, Bavaria, or Prussia as their birthplace, nine were natives 
of Philadelphia, two from New York, eighteen from Poland, seven from 
England, and one from Holland. (No census reports were available for 
hundreds of isolated communities of the state, but this would not have any 
substantial bearing on our figures.) The “importance” of the individual 
community followed the pattern of the state’s industrial development. In 
1870 the most important “Jewish” community was Statesville, N. C. This 
was due primarily to the presence of the Wallace family. Isaac and David 
Wallace were peddlers who started in the vicinity of Bamberg, South 
Carolina, upon their arrival in this country in 1859. A few years later 
they moved to Statesville where they established a mercantile business. 
They sold supplies to the farmers, ran a small banking business and a drug 
counter. They encouraged the farmers to bring their roots and herbs to the 
Wallace store and soon the brothers developed a crude drug business on a 
national scale which was to help the farmers of five North Carolina coun- 
ties for nearly seventy-five years. Toward the end of the nineteenth century 
Wilmington, the seaport of North Carolina, became the largest Jewish 
community. It was here that the first formal congregation had been or- 

anized in 1867. The first synagogue in the state was built there in 1875. 

he importance shifted again to the western part of the state with the great 
industrial development of the Piedmont section. Since the 1920’s the cities 
of Charlotte, Greensboro, Durham, and Winston-Salem have had the largest 
and most active communities. In the November, 1875, issue of The American 
Israelite, published by Rabbi Isaac Myer Wise in Cincinnati, Ohio, appeared 
this item: “Charlotte, North Carolina, is a city of 8,000 or 9,000 inhabitants 
and we have about twenty-five Jewish families. The Jewish ladies of the 
city have established a Society under the name of the Ladies Benevolent 
Society. It is now a year old. Last Purim we gave a ball, and cleared 
$100.00. The last meeting took place in the home of J. Rintels and the 
following were elected officers for the year 1876: President, Mrs. J. Rintels; 
Vice-President, Mrs. A. Frankenthal; Secretary, Mrs. J. Rothschild; 
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The responsibility of citizenship includes, of course, the 
responsibility of wealth, and the Jewish citizens of North 
Carolina, no less than their Gentile neighbors, have done 
their part. The North Carolina community has one of the 
outstanding records in the nation for humanitarianism in com- 
ing to the rescue of stricken brethren overseas, a record in 
which the Gentile community also played a notable part. 
The many benefactions include endowments for science and 
cancer research from the James Heineman family of Char- 
lotte and Robert J. Gurney of Gastonia; in education, the 
Weil family of Goldsboro with the Weil Lectures on Citizen- 
ship at the University of North Carolina; and the Cones of 
Greensboro in the humanities, with recreation halls, a colored 
YMCA, the 35,000-acre “Moses H. Cone Memorial Park” at 
Blowing Rock, deeded to the government for public use, and 
the “Moses H. Cone Memorial Hospital” at Greensboro. 

But essentially North Carolina, like America itself, is 
PEOPLE: of strong men and weak, of bold visionaries and 
of frightened newcomers, of men and women who may never 
even have set foot in the commonwealth, but whose works 
have left us richer in mind, in body and in spirit; of people 
like the Jewish immigrant, Dr. Joseph Goldberger, who found 
the cure for pellagra and helped thousands of our southern 
children to grow up with sturdy legs; of Julius Rosenwald 
of Sears Roebuck who contributed millions of dollars to pro- 
vide elementary schooling for the rural colored population 
of North Carolina, and the rest of the south; of Mrs. Connor, 
the Roman Catholic mother of Judge Henry Groves Connor, 
and of Mrs. Emil Rosenthal, wife of a Jewish merchant of 
Wilson, and Mrs. Mary Cleaves Daniels, a Methodist and 
mother of Josephus Daniels—three women who were known 
as the “Three Almoners’—who pioneered in welfare work and 





Treasurer, Mrs. J. Baumgarten; Trustees of the School Committee, Miss 
E. Baruch, Miss L. Goldberg, and Mrs. F. Frankenthal. Our town is small 
but gives promise of becoming a greater city than any of her sister 
cities.” Signed: “A. S.” 

In 1880 Washington Duke brought some 200 Jewish cigarette makers to 
Durham, but they returned to the North after a year when a dispute arose 
over the scale of wages. In 1955 the estimated Jewish population based on 
on aga fraternal memberships is 3,180 families or approximately 
10,000 souls. 
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ministrations in the days when there were no trained nurses, 
no hospitals, no Red Cross or Community Chest organiza- 
tions; of Zebulon Baird Vance,” whose address The Scattered 


* Zebulon B. Vance was Civil War governor of North Carolina. Elected 
again in 1876, he served three elective terms in the United States Senate. 
He died in 1894, and his name was chosen to represent North Carolina in 
the National Hall of Statuary in Washington. The address, The Scattered 
Nation, was read from hundreds of pulpits and reprinted in nearly every 
newspaper and journal published in the South: 

This curious phenomenon (the Gulf Stream) in the physical world 
has its counterpart in the moral. There is a lonely river in the 
midst of the ocean of mankind. The mightiest floods of human 
temptation have never caused it to overflow and the fiercest fires 
of human cruelty, though seven times heated in the furnace of 
religious bigotry, have never caused it to dry up, although its waves 
for two thousand years have rolled crimson with the blood of 
its martyrs. Its fountain is in the grey dawn of the world’s history, 
and its mouth is somewhere in the shadows of eternity. It too re- 
fuses to mingle with the surrounding waves, and the line which 
divides its restless billows from the common waters of humanity 
is also plainly visible to the eye. It is the Jewish race. . 

The Jew is beyond doubt the most remarkable man of this world 
past or present. Of all the stories of the sons of men, there is 
none so wild, so wonderful, so full of extreme mutation, so replete 
with suffering and horror, so abounding in extraordinary provi- 
dences, so overflowing with scenic romance. There is no man who 
approaches him in the extent and character of the influence which 
he has exercised over the human family. His history is the history 
of our civilization and progress in this world, and our faith and 
hope in that which is to come. From him have we derived the form 
and pattern of all that is excellent on earth or in heaven... 

Even now, though the Jews have long since ceased to exist as a 
consolidated nation, inhabiting a common country, and for eight- 
teen hundred years have been scattered far and near over the 
wide earth, their strange customs, their distinct features, personal 
peculiarities and their scattered unity, make them still a wonder 
and an astonishment. 

It is quite possible that Vance’s life-long friendship for the Jewish people 
may have had its origin in an experience at the end of the Civil War. Vance, 
the war-time governor of North Carolina, returned to his home in Statesville 
under orders of the Union General Schofield. On May 13, 1865, a squadron 
of General Hugh J. Kilpatrick’s cavalry surrounded his home, arrested him 
and prepared to take him to Washington. As the railroad and telegraph 
lines had been completely destroyed, Statesville was cut off from the outside 
world. The Union officer in charge wanted the Governor to ride horseback 
thirty-five miles to the railroad at Salisbury. A Jewish merchant, Samuel 
Wittkowsky, urged the Union officer to spare the Governor this indignity. 
It was agreed that Wittkowsky would “deliver” Governor Vance to Salis- 
bury. And on that May day, the famous war governor and the immigrant 
Jew started out on the long baney ie ride surrounded by two hundred Union 
cavalry. Clement Dowd, Life of Zebulon B. Vance (Charlotte, N. C. 1897). 
Full text of The Scattered Nation, 369, 399. Vance’s experiences with 
Wittkowsky are related in the same volume, 95. Wittkowsky became one 
of the most successful business men in the state. He established the first 
building and loan enterprise in the South and amassed a huge fortune. At 
the funeral of Senator Vance, Wittkowsky was among state and national 
dignitaries who delivered eulogies. With the simple faith of Anatole France’s 
“Juggler,” Mr. Wittkowsky said: “No Israelite in North Carolina ever 
voted against Zebulon B. Vance.” Charlotte Observer, April 17, 1894. 
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Nation raised our prestige as a people; of Nathaniel Macon 
who successfully defeated an early hate organization; of a 
Josephus Daniels who always held out the hand of friendship 
and brotherhood; of a Mallissia Haywood, of Montgomery 


* Mallissia Haywood befriended the Jewish peddlers who covered the 
wide rural area of eastern and central North Carolina. Mr. Harry Richter 
recalls her in an interesting letter to the writer. Harry Richter and Moses 
Richter, Jewish immigrants from Russia, came to North Carolina as 
peddlers in the closing days of the nineteenth century. Today Moses Richter 
of Mt. Gilead, N. C. is the largest independent peach distributor in the coun- 
try serving hundreds of farmers and peach growers in the Carolinas. He also 
operates several large mills manufacturing cotton and rayon finished 
products. Harry Richter, a merchant of Norwood, N. C., recalls Mallissia 
Haywood and the early days of the peddler in the state: 

The first time I met the Haywoods was in the late afternoon of a 
warm spring day. They were both engaged in chopping cotton. It 
was in the early part of the century and I, a young man, newly 
arrived from Southern Russia, was peddling my wares in the 
sparse settlements of Montgomery County, North Carolina. No 
transactions were made, but the Haywoods displayed a curious 
interest in me. They offered me lodging for the night which I 
gladly accepted. It was quite evident that the Haywoods were 
very poor, earning their livelihood from a none too impressive 
farm. (Cotton was selling at $25.00 a bale and corn in proportion.) 
Still, there was a serenity and orderliness about the place that 
made it quaint, if not attractive. 

The dominant figure in this idyllic environment was the mistress 
of the home herself. Her name was Mallissia Frances. I later 
learned that she was related, on her mother’s side, to Flora Mac- 
Donald. Of this she was very proud. One had the feeling that she 
was different from the other women that lived in the little houses 
down the road. Not outstanding in any particular way, she seem- 
ingly possessed in proper balance the many qualities that are the 
making of a remarkable personality. She was kindness itself 
and her face had an exalted look, a strange glow that visibly 
came from inner depths. 

The evening was spent in difficult conversation (I was barely 
three months in the country) and right there and then I received 
my first lesson in English. Mallissia Haywood, a school teacher in 
her younger days, introduced me into the intricacies of the English 
language. This lesson was followed up by many others on my 
subsequent visits. 

Before the year was over I terminated my peddling career and 
went to work in a gold mine, near Candor, N. C., known as the 
Montgomery Mine. The Haywoods had by this time opened a board- 
ing house near the mine. Instead of being an occasional visitor, I 
now became a full-fledged boarder. There were other boarders also 
and since the Haywoods maintained their touch with the soil, still 
growing the white man’s ae cotton and corn, Mallissia was 
busier than ever. I frequently wondered where she found the 
pee | to cope with all her activities. 

Though deeply religious, she was most tolerant of the beliefs of 
others. This was clearly demonstrated when on long winter nights 
we'd all sit and listen to Mallissia’s readings from the Bible. When 
I expressed my preference for the Old Testament, she seemed 
bewildered at first, but after a brief explanation, she acquiesced 
most graciously with all her natural tact and charm and, thereafter, 
refrained from her favorite New Testament in my presence. I 
later realized the unfairness of my position and requested that 
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County, who at the turn of the century made her farmhouse 
a haven of rest for the Jewish peddlers traveling over the state 
and helped them with their English lessons, joined them in 
their ancient morning prayers, and listened to their letters 
from Europe. 





she alternate between the Old and New Testaments. I somehow felt 
that the great Hillel would have done likewise. The letters I’d get 
from home written in Yiddish, had to be read aloud in the original, 
just for the sound of the only foreign language she ever heard. 
Then it had to be translated word for word. 

She frequently reminded me of my duties towards my parents on 
‘the other side.’ It made her very happy every time I sent money 
to my parents. 

The dietary observances of her Jew boarders were looked after 
most carefully. The biscuits were prepared without lard and the 
eggs were kept at a safe distance from the inevitable porker, of 
which there were always several varieties on the table. She was 
an educated woman according to the standards of late 19th and 
early 20th century, and —- looked up to by her less endowed 
sisters, never made a display of her superiority. She was as modest 
and plain as the rocky, unyielding fields which she helped till. 
She was probably the hardest working woman I ever met. She 
could do a man’s full time job as well as any man. Like the frontier 
women of an earlier date and the wives of the pioneers before 
them, she had the love and the joy of work in her heart. It was 
= natural and no hardship whatsoever, to work in the fields 

rom early morning till dark, a full day in the hot sun. This besides 
cooking, sewing, laundering (by hand) and the rearing of a size- 
able family. 

But let it be remembered that the case of Mallissia Haywood, 
remarkable woman that she was, was not an isolated one. There 
were many Mallissias in those days throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. It was they who befriended us, confused, be- 
wildered immigrants newly arrived from a different world, with 
the European milieu still in our bones. The adjustment was diffi- 
cult, sometimes painful, and it was the Mallissias in every state 
in the union who gave us the care and warmth that meant so 
much in the early stages of our becoming Americans. Many, like 
myself, were mere youngsters, fresh from the last embrace of their 
mothers, left alone with their fears and longings for the sons they 
were never to see again—our sad-eyed mothers in the ghettos of 
Europe who gave so much of themselves and received so little 
in return— 

Our heroic mothers who never knew youth, were made to marry 
at an early age, reared large families and, in many cases, were also 
the bread earners of their children and a pious impractical husband, 
well learned in the Law— 

Our good mothers who would leave their hungry brood to cover 
the town, with kerchief in hand, collecting pittances for some un- 
fortunate widow or dowry for a poor bride— 

Mothers are the same all over the world and here we were to 
find the same mothers in another incarnation. They took us into 
their homes, gave us the best rooms in the house, the choicest bed 
and made us feel that we were more than mere laughable in- 
dividuals with a foreign accent. They raised our dignity and 
gave us hope. To them we were the sons of the old proud Hebrews 
with the blood of prophets in our veins. They were the first to 
make us feel that we really belonged. From a letter to the author 
from Harry Richter, Norwood, N. C., October 14, 1954. 
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Because indeed, there would be no history to tell unless 
we spoke of PEOPLE—the People of North Carolina and 
the People of America, who inspired adherence to the re- 
ligious law of Jeremiah: “Pray ye for the peace of the city 
in which ye dwell.” 





NORTH CAROLINA FICTION, 1953-1954 


By ROBERT MASON 


From the pens of North Carolina novelists, story-tellers, 
poets, and rhymesters there came this year 32 books. Spread 
before one, they form a fascinating exhibit of the artist's, the 
typesetter’s, and the bookbinder’s skills, for all are new; their 
dustjackets intact and inviting, their pages crisp and unsoiled. 
A few are of standard thickness, but most are thin; volumes of 
poetry and children’s works predominate. The 32 hardly 
would fill a shelf of a living room bookcase. 

But what an investment of search, of knowledge, of talent 
—and of vanity—we have represented here. How many years 
of experience, of reflection, of note-making, and of the dread- 
fully hard work of writing have gone into these gay and these 
somber-backed books! One is likely to wonder, too, of the 
thrills of triumph among the first-time authors mirrored in 
the by-lines, and whether the scattering of production- 
writers who contributed to the display did not experience, 
upon the press-room delivery, an odd mixture of satisfaction 
and misgivings. 

Most of all, one lifting this book and that of the 32, arrang- 
ing them into the three general classifications, is likely to 
speculate upon the quality of this year’s North Carolina fic- 
tion, poetry, and children’s art-stories: is there permanency 
here, or will these volumes soon be forgotten, like the autumn 
leaves their jackets suggest? What has been the Tar Teel 
contribution to the regional, the national, and the world liter- 
ature in the year now ending? 

Time will have the final say. Already the popular success 
—and that is important, although not conclusive—of two or 
three is evidence that creations of some stature are in the 
list; the majority, meanwhile, can be expected to survive only 
in narrow spaces. But no hour devoted to the reading of 
these books can be wasted. Even where quality is lacking 
(and often it is in the privately brought-out scraps of verse 
and essays), inspiration is evident, and as likely as not con- 


tagious. 
8 {217 ] 
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Four books of the 32 are novels and another is a collection 
of short stories; all these bear the imprint of first-line publish- 
ing houses. A sixth is drama—a work which thousands know 
as one of the great outdoor productions of which North Caro- 
lina peculiarly is the capital, in both writing and enactment. 
Except for the fact that all qualify as fiction, common ground 
is scarce among them. While all except one are of southern 
setting, and two of the novels relate the construction of per- 
sonal empires through ruthlessness and the effect of this 
upon several lives, in no case is the similarity remarkable. 
The authors are as heterogeneous as their plots and tech- 
niques: some came into the state, others were born here and 
founded their careers elsewhere; only two, I think, are na- 
tive North Carolinians who have remained. A couple of 
these writers are still in their youth. Future successes may be 
expected of all save one. He is dead. 

One of the novels will fit more easily than any of the others 
into the broad pattern of southern literature as it is generally 
recognized from a world point of view. That is The Planta- 
tion, by Ovid Williams Pierce. 

I do not mean to imply that this distinguished book is 
stereotyped; nothing could be further from the truth. Indeed, 
its gentleness, its simplicity, its beauty give it rareness. But it 
has that characteristic which the Literary Supplement of the 
London Times in a recent and salutary article on American 
writing found to be shared by the South’s best prose artists: 
a passionate feeling for Place. Here Place is not treated in 
merely its historical and prideful meaning , but “in its sensory 
meaning , the breathing world of sight and smell and sound, 
in its earth and water and sky, in its time and its season.” 

Mr. Pierce’s story is dedicated to Place—a plantation in 
northeastern North Carolina (it could have been in two or 
three other southern states, but not in random part of any) 
early in this century, in a period critical to plantation life: 
Tradition hangs by a cobweb, mold is in the air. 

There are, of course, people in the story, and skillfully 
done, too, but they are subject to Place. They occupy three 
levels, all according to the standards of Place—the owners 
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and the Negroes, both long established and each depending 
upon the other, and white persons of a lesser (and, it being 
the South, fixed) station, brought in as near-stranger and 
stranger out of need. In the solemn dignity of Place, the indi- 
viduals of all three strata have dignity, too; and Mr. Pierce's 
presentation of that points up a skill which ranks him, with 
this single book, near the top of the South’s new writers. 

But attention to Place, or lack of it, is not the sole basis 
for judging writing, and I shall not explore it further, ex- 
cept to say that each of this year’s North Carolina authors 
of fiction who employs familiar setting practices a funda- 
mental rule of story-telling and gives readers reason to be 
grateful for his insight. 

Event is the foundation of The Kingpin, by Thomas Wick- 
er—a novel obviously based on North Carolina's senatorial 
contest of two summers ago. Any person who observed the 
progress of that campaign is certain to recognize practices 
and persons—but he must not look too closely. Mr. Wicker 
blends history with imagination, changing things as actually 
they occurred to suit the requirements of story and thesis: 
that is standard practice, too. The book makes me think of 
Number One, which John Dos Passos wrote a dozen years 
ago, and thereby a little sad; that was a chronicle of Huey 
Long's tactics, and it is not pleasant to be reminded that 
Longism to any degree had its counterpart in our state. 

One dozen stories make up The Gentle Insurrection, by 
Doris Betts. The title story is not the best but in theme is 
representative: patience and frustration, hope and discour- 
agement, realism and the refusal to recognize it are inter- 
twined in simple lives, adding up to tragedy—the hallmark 
of the young writer, which the young southern writer is like- 
ly to confuse with his birthright. I liked particularly “Ser- 
pents and Doves’; it is a fine character study worked out 
with mature compassion. Sometimes the people whom Mrs. 
Betts uses for her stories are superficial, but never discour- 
agingly so; she is also given to caricature, but never cruelly. 
The remarkable thing is that in her years she has discovered 
and discerned so much. Her future is bright. 
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The strange and slick world of advertising centered in 
New York's Recmtae is the setting of The Whip Hand, by 
Ian Gordon, who abandoned the hucksters for : a husks of 
a writer's table. The dustjacket illustration is most prophetic. 
It shows a desk and chair in a modernistic office; on the 
desk are a man’s tie and two martini glasses, on the chair 
and under it are a woman’s coat and her shoes. The gone 
addict of the light novel and box of chocolates no doubt 
will be prepared for the ending. I was not. 

Those fortunate ones who have seen Unto These Hills, Ker- 
mit Hunter’s drama of the Cherokees, know it for its tre- 
mendous stage qualities. Reading the play, which has keen 
brought out in illustrated book form by the University of 
North Carolina Press, is almost as rewarding as sitting be- 


neath the stars in the Great Smokies theater and seeing a 
climaxing chapter of the Red Man’s past unfold. The econ- 
omy of dialogue, as contrasted to the speech-writing which 
authors of historical pageants have not always been able to 
resist, is the work of a thorough technician; the narrator's 
passages are the product of a poet truly humble before his 


subject. 

Good-bye, My Lady. That is the title of James Street's 
last complete book of fiction. At about the time it was pub- 
lished, we said, “Good-bye, Jimmie.” For Mr. Street, who 
was born in Mississippi and newspapered in half a dozen 
places, most successfully (and conspiciously) in New York, 
died in the home he had chosen to be his last—Chapel Hill. 

Here is not Mr. Street’s masterpiece. But like the author 
himself, the little book is dearly compelling—and full of 
fine sentiment. It is about a boy—a subject the author was 
as competent to write on as Mark Twain or William Saroyan 
—and his dog. As Mr. Pierce chose a critical time in the life 
of a plantation to forge into a story, so Mr. Street selected 
an especially sensitive time in i life: that mystical 
period when he passes from childhood into manhood. To 
guide Skeeter through this stage of testing, there is old Uncle 
Jesse, who is short on book learning but long on the ways 
of the swamp. 
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But wait, isn’t this the Reader's Digest formula for enter- 
taining the person who likes to slip his mind into neutral 
when he reads: boy with chin up, little dog, unforgettable 
character? Of course it is. But into this universal appeal 
James Street wove his surprisingly great knowledge of the 
lower Mississippi country and its people, his humor, his 
mastery of the yarn, his respect for regionalism, his tolerance, 
and his tremendous sense of the individual's right to stand 
in the sun. 

James Street lived in North Carolina for nine years. The 
oe part of the state can say, “Thanks, Jimmie, for all of 
them.” 

Exactly half of all this year’s fiction by North Carolinians 
is for children. The number should not be surprising; the 
youth market is an ample one and, I’m told, often a lucrative 
one. 

The boundary between senior and junior books of the 32 
is as thin as a flyleaf. Any child above ten should appre- 
ciate Mr. Street’s book. And no adult should find Penny Rose, 
by Mebane Holoman Burgwyn, below his range of interests. 
Mrs. Burgwyn tells a first-rate story of a nearly-grown girl 
and her problems, including (of course!) those of the heart. 
There's a mystery in the background, and when it is cleared 
up, a lot of things suddenly assume satisfactory perspective; 
the climax comes fairly tumbling upon the reader. This author 
has a fine talent. 

Burgess Leonard contributed two of the books for young- 
sters, one about football, the other about baseball. A uni- 
versity varsity star to whom I lent One-Man Backfield found 
it authentic and absorbing. As a baseball fan of long stand- 
ing, after picking up The Rookie Fights Back I was reluctant 
to put it down. 

It is difficult to speak with conviction about books for 
really little folks. A friend of mine who writes them once 
assured me that most are worthless, and I suppose they are, 
from a strictly critical view. Pictures receive quite as much, 
and sometimes more, emphasis than text, inasmuch as sub- 
school-age children who must be read to, enjoy looking at 
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the illustrations and identifying the words with them. I had 
the feeling, though, that the most skillfully executed of these 
pictures might have the least appeal to children. One set is 
done in crayon, as best I can tell, uniform in blue-grey and 
somewhat eerie in quality. Shouldn't they be livelier? My 
favorite pictures among the lot are in a tiny book about 
chickens and dogs and cats. The colors are brilliant and the 
lines so few and subtle as to be absolutely delightful. I hope 
children like these; I am sure James Whistler would have. 

I have come at last, and not without trepidation, to the 
books of poetry, of which the year brought ten—seven of 
them by women. I shall not take them all up singly, because 
the pattern of the majority is the same. 

However, Thad Stem’s The Jackknife Horse deserves close 
attention, for it seemed to me that here is an original Tar 
Heel voice. Mr. Stem is producing what he calls “Ageless 
Fruit in solitary blossoms.” Yet, in the same poem, he is 
capable of such a foolishness as “the mad suns that bite/ 
The despondent apple trees.” He has energy and poetic 
vision: 


Not by a bushelful of oceans, nor a peck of April clouds, 
Not by a jugful of raindrops and rose buds. 


There are moments of Robert Frost, others when he brings 
a rather proletarian (in the best sense) tone, as “This ding- 
dong-who's-got-the-whiskey existence.” While I don’t care so 
much for the allegation that “the night comes like a rancid 
lover,” he can strike at the sordid with real eloquence: 


God, the times are like a broken bone 
That will not knit, or like a blind dog 
Chasing a cat up a dead-end alley. 


Beyond any doubt, the Maximus Poems, by Charles Olson, 
are the most ambitious work represented in the year’s col- 
lection. These poems seek and demand comparison with 
Ezra Pond’s The Cantos, and perhaps also with William Car- 
los Williams's Paterson. But the comparison is earned only 
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by virture of prolixity and complexity—both of which, I 
fear, here seem relatively superfluous. The thing is, Pound 
had such a vast storehouse of cultural odds and ends to draw 
on and so much to make out of them, that his complexity 
was necessary. Here, such is not the case. 

But Mr. Olson is no phoney. I am cheered by his willing- 
ness to experiment, for that is necessary to the growth of all 
the arts, and sometimes his colloquialisms and juxtapositions 
lead to startling insights. 

Julian Mason applied a superior intellect to the poems 
making up Search Party, but with him poetry is a less serious 
matter, I think, than with Mr. Stem and Mr. Olson. He lays 
words like a good craftsman lays bricks: precisely and neat- 
ly, and with the effect pleasing in detail and substantial 
overall. And brick-laying is a most beneficial occupation as 
a hobby as well as a trade. 

In The Year's at the Spring, by Ruth Vail, there is a poem 
which I liked particularly, “The Sea Magic.” It contains these 
lines: 


We hear the cold surf-notes on the restless sea 

On moonstruck sands, 

For the little while we are standing here together 
Clasping each other's hands. 


This and some of Mrs. Vail’s other sea poems prompt me 
to generalize that our poets who write in fulfillment of an 
urge to capture the life and the scenes and the moods about 
them would be better off coping with the woods and the 
waves and those other evidences of our frontiers and our 
trails and giving less attention to the reflections and specula- 
tions that could, ever so often, be quite adequately expressed 
in a sigh, or perhaps an oath. 

Unusually successful in the many competitions open to 
poets has been Charlotte Young, here represented by The 
Heart Has Many Reasons. I found in “Requiem” a quality 
all its own: 
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Rivers shall hurry down to the ocean, 
Trade winds relentlessly sweep, 

The earth shall turn in two-fold motion— 
And I shall sleep and sleep. . . . 


The Farmer will rise in the grey dawn weather, 
The lark will shape her low nest, 
Philosophers piece the cosmos together— 
But I shall rest and rest... . 


Many, many of the verses in these neatly printed volumes 
are parochial, with moralities simplified into utter unreality. 
(Where do people get the idea that morals come easily? ) 
Nearly all the writers have a habit of presenting stock phrases 
with which they are accustomed to evoking conditioned re- 
sponses. Sometimes one does not have to read; one merel 
drowses and is lulled into a kind of euphoria. Listen: “dimpl. 
ed knees,” “smoothwhite shoulder,” “fragile spires of 
thought,” “tear-filled voice,” “my daddy's dear face,” “rich 
fertile soil.” The poems become almost interchangeable— 
and so, for that matter, are the critical plaudits on the dust 
jackets. Here one finds “girlish lips,” “wishful face,” “lovely 
thoughts,” “tender dreams,” “happy heart,” “silver night,” 
“pale pearl moon.” 

But there is the other side of the ledger. In one of the books 
I found what seemed to be pleasant, refreshing naivete; sever- 
al short items elsewhere recalled the gem-like works of the 
Japanese and Chinese; individual strength stands out in scat- 
tered offerings. The free verse is, I think, generally the most 
successful. 

Most of these North Carolina poems look with trust and 
hope upon a world that often seems cruel. And that I will 
not have the hardihood to disavow. 
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By LEONARD B. HURLEY 


In the play Hamlet when the elderly, extremely talkative, 
and somewhat tedious old Polonius, about to give before the 
Danish court at Elsinore a long speech that will have the 
exordium, the narrative part, and the peroration, says near 


its beginning 


Since brevity is the soul of wit [meaning wisdom] 
and tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes, 
I will be brief, 


Then Queen Gertrude, who on the whole loves the old cour- 
tier, and knows full well that he seldom can be brief, kindly 
admonishes: 


More matter and less art. 


As one who certainly was never noted for his wit (meaning 


wisdom ), nor for essential brevity, and who is now called 
upon to review twenty-eight books of a most varied nature 
in little more than as many minutes, I am painfully conscious 
that I must follow the Queen’s advice—get in matter at the 
expense of art in the getting in, and yet that in so doing I 
can hardly hope to escape the tediousness which makes “the 
limbs and outward flourishes.” But, I am somewhat comfort- 
ed by a speech that comes a little later in the play, wherein 
after Hamlet has instructed old Polonius to look well after 
the entertainment of the players who have come by invita- 
tion to visit the court, Polonius replies: 
My Lord, I will use them according to their desert, 

Hamlet cries 


God’s bodykin’s man, much better! Use every 

man after his desert and who shall ’scape whipping? 
Use them after your own honor and dignity. The 
less they deserve, the more merit is in your bounty. 
Take them in. 


[ 225 ] 
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I feel assured that this august assembly will use me so—not 
after my desert, no matter how little that may be, but accord- 
ing to its own honor and dignity, with the merit all in its 
own bounty. 

Five years ago Mr. William T. Polk pointed out to this 
group on just such an occasion as this, that North Carolina 
could fairly be termed a state of writing. Four years ago Mrs. 
Dorothy G. Thorne observed that if the previous year had 
been that in which North Carolina writers discovered tobacco, 
1950 was the year in which they discovered great men— 
eleven out of the twenty-eight books in fields other than fic- 
tion and poetry that year having been biographical studies. 
In 1951 Professor Frontis W. Johnston expressed satisfaction 
in his inability to find any common denominator for the 
eighteen volumes he had examined, inasmuch as the infi- 
nite riches of variety was only to be expected from a state so 
celebrated for varied resources. In 1952 Mr. Legette Blythe 
was pleased that he had not found it possible to divide books 
into well-defined categories—noting that each stood alone, 
differing in many respects from its fellows, because each 
was the work of an individual seeing things and recording 
them in his own individual way. And last year Mr. Hoke 
Norris spoke of his gratification in having met forty or more 
North Carolina writers attending a single writers’ conference, 
in Boone in August; emphasized the amazing and fruitful 
revelation that had come to him in reading the twenty-one 
books submitted in the competition for the Mayflower award; 
and pointed out that North Carolina had long before passed 
from Mr. Mencken’s Sahara of the Bozart region to assume 
a position of some leadership in the Southern Literary 
Renaissance. 

Now, this year I can but follow in their footsteps, to pro- 
claim again the rich variety of the year’s offerings, to testify 
once more to the difficulty of the task facing those who would 
read these works for a comparative evaluation, to confess 
to having made a brave initial attempt to review each book, 
only to fall back eventually before the limits of time allotted 
here, which brings the necessity for little more than bare 
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mention of some books, a very brief comment on others, and 
a somewhat longer but still relatively brief examination of 
a few; and for convenience, somewhat arbitrarily to arrange 
them in groups after the general fashion of library classifi- 
cation, while realizing that no such arrangement can be al- 
together satisfactory or feasible. 

There are twenty-eight books in this year’s harvest. Six 
of these were brought out by a university press - one each 
by Cornell, Duke, Harvard, Louisana State, the University 
of Chicago, and the University of North Carolina Press. A 
dozen or more were published by nationally known publish- 
ing firms including Dial Press, Doubleday, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, Samuel French, Harpers, Lippincotts, Little-Brown, 
MacMillan, Scribners, Broadman, and William Morrow. Oth- 
ers were printed by less well-known firms, were privately 
printed, or were published by societies or organized groups 
—including the Philosophical Library, the Exposition Press, 
the Divers Press, the North Carolina Grange, a North Caro- 
lina church, and the State Department of Archives and His- 
tory. 

No specific trends are to be noted. Perhaps there were 
fewer biographies and autobiographical studies. Only two of 
the books are by women, and both of these, Mrs. Ella Earl 
Cotton and Miss Ruby F. Johnston, are educated, cultivated 
women of the Negro race, who are now, or have been, work- 
ers in education and in social fields. Seven of the books are 
by ministers, at least twelve by teachers, two by newspaper 
editors. Nearly half could be classified as books of a scholarly 
nature—in a sense the product of scholarly research, includ- 
ing texts. It might also be said that in comparison with the 
books of several recent years, there is this year less concen- 
tration on North Carolina, although several of the best of 
the books do deal with the State in the past or the present or 
in both. For example, in comparison with 1951 when eight 
out of eighteen books had decided connection with North 
Carolina, this year only eight out of twenty-eight do, where- 
as twenty have little connection with North Carolina other 
than that of having been produced by a North Carolinian. 
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But enough of preliminaries. Let us turn to the books them- 
selves. 

First, let us consider books having a religious aspect, books, 
that is, that bear in some way on religious themes. At least 
nine such books are to be found in the offering for the year 
—possibly ten, though several of these might also be classified 
as historical works or as social history. Seven of these books 
are by North Carolina ministers. Suppose we start with a 
practical, yet deeply moving book on the art and science of 
preaching, pass thence to four books of sermons, consider 
briefly a work dealing with the relation of religion to the 
treatment of alcoholics, and move then to several books that 
combine the theme of religion with the social and historical 
theme. 

The True and Lively Word, A Practical Guide to Effective 
Preaching, by James T. Cleland is made up of five lectures 
delivered in February, 1953, to the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, Massachusetts. They are “The Words 
of the Bible,” “The Word of God,” “The Word of the World,” 
“The Word and the Words of the Preacher,” and “The Word 
in the Believer.” In these the writer says he has sought to 
outline, what, as he sees it, preaching is all about: “its start- 
ing point; its content; its setting; its exponent; its outcome.” 
He takes as its starting point this difinition of a sermon: “A 
manifestation of the Incarnate Word, from the Written 
Word, by the Spoken Word.” Every sermon, Dr. Cleland 
maintains, must explain the ways of God and must at the 
same time show understanding of human affairs and human 
interests. It must be addressed not to a theologian but to 
the layman in language and terms that the average member 
of the congregation can understand. He emphasizes the need 
of the process of digging through, turning up and testing a 
passage of scripture that the real word of God may be found 
therein. Constantly must the minister draw the eternal out 
of the temporal and, in reverse order, the temporal out of 
the eternal, and above all he must himself “be the word re- 
incarnated.” Dr. Cleland is Professor of Preaching in the 
Duke University Divinity School and Preacher to the Uni- 
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versity; and these lectures which, as the Christian Century 
observes, are “lectures on preaching delivered to Episcopal 
students by a Presbyterian who normally writes for the 
Methodists” seemed a good work with which to begin, since 
“with this ecumenical start one expects a broadly intelligent 
treatment,” and that expectation is not disappointed. 

Of the four volumes of sermons among this years’ books, 
the first I would mention is that by the Reverend John A. 
Redhead, entitled Getting to Know God—Sixteen Sermons to 
Make Him Real to You. Dr. Redhead begins his simple but 
forceful series with the sermon that gives his volume its title, 
“Getting to Know God—What is God Like, Who is He? Where 
is He? How can a Man Get to Know Him?”—follows this with 
three sermons entitled “A God Who Grows,” “A Glimpse of 
God,” “Look at God Through Christ,” then comes to “Path- 
ways to God,” followed by six sermons, one each on The 
Wisdom—,The Love—, The Will—, The Power—, The Provi- 
dence—, and the Holiness of God. He passes thence to three 
sermons on “The Triumphant God,” “The Saving God,” and 
“The Healing God,” and concludes with two sermons, “The 
God of All Comfort” and “The God of All Grace.” Choosing 
four texts from the Old Testament and twelve from the New, 
the author sets forth in uncomplicated style, in straightfor- 
ward language, and with a wealth of assurance his conception 
of the way men must follow to come to know God through 
his son, Jesus Christ. 

A second, and a most interesting volume of sermons, is 
found in The Mandate To Humanity, by the Reverend Ed- 
win McNeill Poteat, with its subtitle The Ten Command 
ments, Divine Imperatives For Man and Society, An Inquiry 
into the History and Meaning of the Ten Commandments and 
Their Relation to Contemporary Culture. The volume recalls, 
and I think compares very favorably with, Dr. Poteat’s vol- 
ume of 1951, The Parables of Crises, in which he also in- 
quired into the history and meaning of sixteen of the last 
parables of Jesus in a discussion which greatly stressed the 
times in which these parables were spoken and the com- 
parable tensions of the mid-twentieth century. Again “his 
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approach is that of the scholar; his aim that of the pastor,” 
for Dr. Poteat reasons well, fills his pages with shrewd ob- 
servation, proves continually interesting, writes with clarity 
and at times in sparkling style, but seldom with moving 
simplicity, though nearly always with a real, imaginative 
choice of words. For many, I think, the book will not read 
easily. 

One notes that here Dr. Poteat presents his discussion of 
the ten commandments in sixteen chapters. The first three 
chapters: “The Right to Command,” “Man Meets God,” and 
“No Other God,” deal with the bases on which man recog- 
nizes the will and the right of God to give commandments, 
and deal with the first great commandment—Thou Shall Have 
No Other Gods before me—and this is seen as the result of 
monolatry rather than monotheism or polytheism. Chapter 
four, “Man’s Other Gods,” is presented in the author's words 
as something of a parenthesis, a recapitulation for purpose 
of keeping continuity clear, and deals with man’s Other God, 
the ego, the thing within himself which tricks him into false 
ideas about the good. Chapter Five, “The Image Problem,” 
deals with the Second Commandment, and chapter six, 
“The Jealously of God” and seven, “The Name of God,” deal 
with the third. And these first three commandments, says Dr. 
Poteat, “are more profitably understoond as three parts of 
one great commandment.” Chapter seven, “The Sabbath 
Day,” deals with the Fourth Commandment—one as long as, 
and much more detailed than, the first three taken together, 
and chapter nine deals with the Fifth Commandment which 
sets up the importance of the family. Chapter ten, “Our 
Moral Bill of Rights,” is again a parenthetic chapter pointing 
forward to the four maxims which follow in the great Man- 
date, exposing the problem of Morality in its simple essence. 
And chapters eleven, “The Right to Life,” and twelve, “The 
Right to Integrity,” thirteen, “The Right to Property,” and 
fourteen, “The Right to Justice” deal with the Sixth through 
the Ninth Commandments, Thou Shalt Not Kill, Commit 
Adultery, Steal, Bear False Witness. The Tenth Command- 
ments which as our writer says “falls back to an attitude of 
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mind and for that reason does not belong with group six 
through nine” is considered in Chapter Fifteen, and the final 
chapter, “Conclusion,” sums up the whole discussion. 
Throughout these sixteen chapters, readers will observe, Dr. 
Poteat brings into sharp focus the stern conflict between 
Marxist and Hebrew-Christian concepts of man’s moral na- 
ture. And in his excellent and informative fourteen-page In- 
troduction the writer deals with what he says, “Nowadays any 
effort to set forth what the biblical record has to say must be- 

in with:” namely “an understanding of a literary problem 
that is involved in its history.” This sold book of two hundred 
thirty-one pages is longer and more complex than the two al- 
ready reviewed, or, I believe, than the one to follow. The 
book is dedicated to Dr. Poteat’s congregation of the Pullen 
Memorial Baptist Church, Raleigh. 

A third book of sermons, I must treat more briefly: The 
Rev. J. Winston Pearce’s I Believe: Twelve Studies in the 
Christian Faith. Here is a small volume of one hundred twen- 
ty pages. Dr. Pearce, pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Durham, beginning with a sermon “What a Great Faith Will 
Do For You,” continues with eleven sermons each of which 
uses the words of the title I Believe: I believe in God,— in 
Jesus Christ,— in the Holy Spirit, in the Incarnation,— in the 
Forgiveness of Sin,— in The Church,— in Prayer,— in The 
Priesthood of All Believers,— in The Bible,—in The Resur- 
rection,— in Continuing Incarnation. In informal, readable 
style, with apt references and an abundance of illustrative 
stories, a devout minister, through giving his own personal 
beliefs, reaffirms what he conceives to be the heart of Chris- 
tian faith. 

A volume almost twice the length of I Believe is found in 
the fourth book of sermons or related religious essays, Billy 
Graham’s Peace With God: How To Choose in The Hour 
of Decision. Here the material is arranged in three divisions 
each containing six discussions averaging ten to fifteen pages 
in length: Part One—The Problem; Part Two—The Solution; 
Part Three—The Result. As the New York Times recently 
stated: “Mr Graham speaks and writes for the average man. 
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His is the ‘old time religion,’ full of fire and enthusiasm, the 
Bible-preaching of American Protestantism from frontier to 
TV.” This book of sermons, which as the author says in his 
preface has “literally been prepared on our knees,” presents 
an analysis of the teachings of this well-recognized funda- 
mentalist evangelist—teachings, we should catbaly remem- 
ber, which have a wide currency because of the weekly ra- 
dio talks “Hour of Decision” and because of his evangelistic 
campaigns in many cities in the United States and abroad. 
Believing that people today are disorganized, bewildered, 
and frightened because they are sinful; and that the divine 
wisdom of God as set forth in His word has in it all that 
man needs for a good life, a peaceful life, and for salvation; 
that man if he will but read the Word will have made peace 
with God and will be saved from eternal damnation; Graham 
here sets forth his creed in detail. 

A somewhat more specialized book having a religious 
theme is found in Dr. George Aiken Taylor's A Sober Faith, 
Religion and Alcoholics Anonymous. Seeing that belief in 
God and a willingness to let God help is a Seite belief and 
attitude in those who work through Alcoholics Anonymous; 
that the program of this group is basically a simple one com- 
pletely founded on spiritual principles, a program consisting 
of twelve definitely outlined steps; recognizing that this pro- 
gram quite clearly has a close kinship with religion but that 
Alcoholics Anonymous has succeeded with cures where the 
church has failed, Dr. Taylor wished to know whether those 
in this organization had found something in religion, some- 
thing whose presence was hitherto unsuspected, and so he 
probes into this question and analyzes each of the twelve 
steps to show its parallel to religion and to suggest how each 
—the church and Alcoholics Anonymous—many benefit from 
the other. 

We turn now to four books which combine with the church 
—or the — —note, the historical or sociological theme. 
First a work entitled—The Presbyterian Congregation on 
Rocky River. This rather solidly written book of more than 
two hundred pages, which the author Thomas Hugh Spence, 
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Jr. dedicates to his father, a native born Scot who was past- 
or of Rocky River Church 1916-1931, tells the story of 
this congregation near Concord through the course of two 
centuries, from its foundation by the vanguard of the sturdy 
Scotch-Irish who poured into the region in the eighteenth 
century, many of them to settle on the banks of this river 
and its branches, on to the present. The book is relatively well 
organized and is written in a clear, straightforward pleasing 
style; it amply illustrates the development through the years 
in North Carolina of a phase of life that has added to the 
stature and to the richness of spirit in this region. 

Two other books that have connection with the religious 
theme and with the social or historical are the Development 
of Negro Religion, by Ruby F. Johnston, and Negro Slave 
Songs of the United States, by Dr. Miles Mark Fisher. The 
first of these, published by the Philosophical Library, New 
York, is arranged in two parts. First, “A Condensed History of 
Negro Religion,” presented in two chapters; and second, “Re- 
ligion in Transition,” presented in seven chapters. Miss John- 
ston states as the aim of her study: “. . . to present functional 
aspects of the Christian religion among contemporary Ameti- 
can Negroes . . . to demonstrate the origin and development 
of the concept of Christianity among Negroes, and to point 
out the progress of change in belief and action conditioned 
by the social environment in which this evolution occurred.” 
She finds that in the course of time certain features of re- 
ligion were accentuated among the American Negroes, that 
in an effort to adjust members to “perplexing, baffling, stag- 
gering experiences in a new world, a distinct flavor in re- 
ligious manifestation developed from the social background 
and habitat of a transplanted people . . . submerged feelings 
unexperienced in real-life situations found an outlet in intense 
emotional expression in the church. Desire for recognition 
... security unfulfilled in everyday activities received fulfill- 
ment . . . instruments for procurement of freedom were for- 
mented in the church. Religion became the way of life.” 
Hence Miss Johnston’s objective becomes in her words, “to 
give major consideration to these functions—emotional, psy- 
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chological, social—as the Negro conceived them at various 
periods, with an account of the modifications, subordinance, 
and displacement of one form by another as the goals of the 
race were achieved in the American cultural setting as the 
American society itself underwent metamorphosis.” This 
study, based as it is on a social survey made of Negro 
churches in Boston, Massachusetts, and in South Carolina— 
three rural churches in or near Orangeburg, S. C., served by 
a single pastor—is really more a sociological than a religious 
work. It presents some interesting material for those who 
would understand the Negro in our world today. 

Negro Slave Songs of the United States is a scholarly study 
published by the Cornell University Press for the American 
Historical Association, Its author, Dr. Miles Mark Fisher, is 
both teacher and preacher—Professor of Church History at 
Shaw University, Pastor of White Rock Baptist eet 4 in 
Durham. The present work is the outgrowth of, and revision 
of, a doctoral dissertation prepared in the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. It is Dr. Fisher’s thesis that, “the 
so-called ‘Slave Songs’ of the United States are best under- 
stood when they are considered as expressions of individual 
Negroes which can be dated and assigned to a geographical 
locale. They are, in brief, historical documents. As such they 
reflect Negro behavior which as Frederick Law Olmstead con- 
cluded in 1860, emphasized African background patterns ra- 
ther than the Christianity of the nineteenth century.” 

Dr. Fisher has arranged his study of Negro slave songs— 
spirituals—in nine numbered divisions. He opens with a twen- 
ty-six page discussion of “History in the Music of Negroes.” 
He closes with a fifteen-page summary section of “Under- 
standing Spirituals.” Between this opening and this closing 
discussion are seven numbered sections each approximately 
fourteen to twenty pages in length, each considering a group 
of spirituals but centered around an outstanding one, these 
drawn from definite periods in American history. For ex- 
ample, the first to be considered, grouped around “Sinner 
Please,” are from the years 1740 to 1815; second, those group- 
ed around “Deep River” are from the years 1816 to 1831; 
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third, those centering about “Steal Away” come from the years 
1800 to 1831; next those from the fourth, fifth, and sixth sec- 
tions and centering respectively about the spirituals “You'd 
Better Min’,” “I am Bound for the Promised Land,” and 
“When I Die” all come from the years 1832-1867; and finally 
those grouped with “Look What a Wonder Jedus Done” rep- 
resent the years 1861 to 1867. 

In the course of this study Dr. Fisher reviews in a detailed 
manner the history of various attitudes toward Negro slave 
music or slave songs, and arrives at a conclusion that agrees 
with what he discovers to be the later approach—the histori- 
cal approach; that is to say that the slave “took a good look 
at this world and told what he saw’—that as John Lowell 
said in 1939, a “true interpretation” of spirituals held that 
they were evidences of the Negro’s obsession with freedom 
and justice, and they included plans of strategy with which 
these could be achieved; and that, as V. F. Calverton has it, 
“there is more, far more than the ordinary Christian zeal 
embedded in Negro spirituals. They are not mere religious 
hymn written or recited to sweeten the service or improve 
the ritual.” Rather “they are the aching, poignant cry of an 
entire people.” So, says Dr. Fisher in the concluding para- 
graphs of his introductory chapter, “That negro spirituals 
are historical documents from the negro people may be 
postulated in five statements: The primary function of Afri- 
can Music was to give the history of a people; African Ne- 
groes were transplanted to the Americas along with their 
gifts of song; the first extended collection of slave songs was 
advertised as historical documents from the negro people; 
such an evolution of slave songs was perceived by divers 
people; Negro spirituals are best understood in harmony with 
this historical interpretation.” 

One other scholarly study in this category I would men- 
tion as a most impressive work among the year’s books, The 
Russian Church and the Soviet State, by Dr. John Shelton 
Curtis. Dr. Curtis maintains an attitude of scrupulous ob- 
jectivity as he tells with extraordinary clarity a most complex 
story, that of the changing position of the Russian Orthodox 
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Church in relation to the Soviet State from 1917 down to the 
end of the year 1950. This last-named date was chosen be- 
cause, by that time, the author declares “the revolutionary as- 
pects of the relationship had ended, and, after the striking de- 
velopments during World War II, a modus vivendi that 
promises to have considerable duration has been established 
. .. no significant changes appear to be in prospect.” 

Dr. Curtis, professor of history at Duke University, has 
indeed produced a book that is a superb piece of scholarship. 
The work is based on original sources discovered both in 
America and in Europe. It deals with a problem about which, 
I am told, specialists in the Russian field have long been lack- 
ing information, and hence is likely to be regarded as the 
definitive work on the subject so long as Soviet records re- 
main closed to western scholars. I know that some of these 
scholars find the style of the work, though not inferior to 
that in the average monograph, yet not quite on the same 
high level with its scholarship; and feel that though the na- 
ture of the material is admittedly not of the type that lends 
itself to vivid and dramatic treatment, some parts of the 
study seem much richer than others. For example, the 
treatment of the first ten year period to 1928 is on the whole 
much more impressive than that given the following twenty- 
three years, and that even if the official Soviet sources be- 
came, as the author says ‘less abundant’ after that year, that 
these, nevertheless might have been supplemented with profit 
by the contribution which stories of Soviet emigrants as liv- 
ing witnesses—especially after 1938— would probably have 
made. Despite the claim on the book-jacket that the work 
“will interest the general reader as well as the entire theologi- 
cal audience” one may with reason suspect that only that por- 
tion of the theological audience which is directly concerned 
with religious problems behind the iron curtain will be 
drawn to it, and that the average reader will not find it of 
great appeal. It is, as I have said, a thorough and a scholarly 
work, carefully documented, well balanced, and on the whole, 
material interestingly presented. It should greatly please his- 
torians. 
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Now, having spoken of six books with religious themes, 
and four that combine religion and the church with historical 
and social themes, I turn from these ten to ask your attention 
to another group of ten whose primary interest is history, or 
history and biography. Let us begin here with a short work 
ou an early North Carolina charter, pass to an excellent his- 
tory of North Carolina from the earliest years to the present, 
and then roughly following chronological order, consider a 
work dealing with the Revolutionary War period, one con- 
cerned with the Civil War period, one concerned with more 
restricted but important events in North Carolina in the years 
1900-1911, one that covers the years 1912 to the 1940's but 
stresses the period 1912-1920; one that considers a specialized 
phase of the state’s progress from 1929 to the present, and 
two that stress biographical themes outside this country or 
outside this state. 

The Carolina Charter of 1663—How It Came to North 
Carolina and Its Place in History, by William S. Powell, is 
an extremely interesting and a most attractively arranged 
small book of seventy-nine pages published by the State De- 
partment of Archives and History. Ownership of this early 
charter now makes North Carolina one of seven states posses- 
sing copies of their original charters. This book is primarily 
concerned with telling the story of how this original docu- 
ment of 1663 was acquired by the state, rather than with 
narrating the history of the granting of this seventeenth cen- 
tury charter to the Eight Lord Proprietors by King Charles 
II. But something of that phase of the story is also told. The 
narrative proper which runs to only twenty pages is in two 
sections: how the Charter came to North Carolina; and the 
origin of the Charter. The full text of the four-page charter 
follows, comprising some fifteen printed pages of this little 
volume. The text is followed then, by biographical sketches 
of the eight Lords Proprietors, all personal friends of the 
King. Portraits of seven of these proprietors are given, Sir 
John Colleton being the only one not shown. Also given 
here are portraits of King Charles II and of John Locke, au- 
thor of the Fundamental Constitutions drawn up for the 
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Carolinas under the direction of the Earl of Shaftsbury and 
adopted by the proprietors on July 21, 1669. Numerous other 
interesting illustrations and several interesting maps are in- 
cluded. The work is furnished with an excellent bibliography. 

The most solid work in history among the books this year 
is, without doubt, a very impressive volume running to more 
than six hundred and fifty pages, entitled North Carolina, 
The History of a Southern State, by Hugh Talmage Lefler 
and the late Albert Ray Newsome. Except for school texts this 
is the first one-volume history of North Carolina that has 
appeared in this century. It is, moreover, the first single vol- 
ume history of this state to be written by professional histor- 
ians. Dr. Lefler is—as Dr. Newsome was—professor of history 
at the University of North Carolina. The work is published 
by the University of North Carolina Press. 

The book has balance and proportion, as well as good nar- 
rative style—an essentially readable style—and excellent doc- 
umentation. It is a most scholarly work. Most readers will 
praise the book’s proportional allotment of space and empha- 
sis to well-defined periods in the state’s development and in 
national history. For example, of its nearly six hundred pages 
of text, two hundred pages, or twelve chapters, are accorded 
to the years from the beginnings up to the outbreak of the 
American Revolution; two hundred and twelve pages, or 
seventeen chapters, are given to the years from 1775 up to the 
outbreak of the Civil War; and one hundred seventy-eight 
pages, or seventeen chapters, are allotted the years 1861 up to 
and including the national and state elections of 1952. There 
will undoubtedly be some readers, however, who will hold 
that the section dealing with the twentieth century is on the 
whole somewhat less satisfying than the first two-thirds of the 
volume, and may wonder if this is not partly to be accounted 
for by the fact that the events of the past ninety-three years 
since the outbreak of the Civil War are accorded slightly less 
space than that — the eighty-five years between 1775 and 
1861. But other forms of balance and proportion are also well 
maintained; for example, between the history of the state in 
political and military affairs on the one hand, and its develop- 
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ment in agriculture, trade, transportation, industry, education, 
social organization, religion and literature on the other. 

Throughout, the story of North Carolina is told as records 
reveal it, beginning with the earliest voyages in the explora- 
tion in the sixteenth century and coming down or up essen- 
tially to the present—and told, as I have said, in first-rate 
narrative style. But, whereas, the narrative method predomi- 
nates the authors never hesitate to evaluate, to praise, or to 
criticize wherever they feel the need so to do. The reader 
notes with satisfaction, too, that within the the narrative quo- 
tations are used with telling effect. These are never overdone, 
but wherever the authors sense that the words of individuals 
living in a period or participating in an event would point-up 
its depiction, they have used them both frequently and effec- 
tively. Since the authors state that they have been primarily 
interested in showing how North Carolinians have through 
the years lived and made a living and our attention is thus 
kept on the people in their state, these quotations, so aptly 
used serve their purpose well. Perhaps their relative absence 
from, or at least their less frequent use in, the last quarter of 
the book would help to account for the relative—but only 
relative—thinness of that part. 

All in all this is a scholarly study of the first rank, com- 
prehensive, well-balanced, and very readable, the product of 
more than five years of carefully planned work. I believe the 
volume was in part designed as a college text. As such it will 
be valuable. But this well-rounded history of North Carolina 
will be of great interest and value also to the general reader. 

Another brief but quite good historical study is Clark Wil- 
liam Bell's The First Saratoga. Being The Saga of John Young 
and His Sloop-of-War. This is Mr. Bell's fifth book dealing 
with American naval history, and is written with all the as- 
surance customarily found in the works of this writer, known 
for his easy familiarity with colonial and revolutionary Amer- 
ica and especially as an authority on our navy in the Revolu- 
tion. In this little volume of one hundred and fifty pages 
he brings to vivid life, a largely forgotten hero of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. All that is known about this sloop-of-war in 
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the continental navy, and its gallant young Captain, John 
Young, is set forth with skill and verve. 

Friend of Robert Morris and Francis Lewis, companion in 
naval circles of John Paul Jones, Seth Harding, and John 
Barry, this inspiring leader of a devoted young band of naval 
officers serving the Saratoga—the first of several ships of that 
name to win fame in our naval history—experiences exciting 
adventure and achieves honor and recognition in a stirring 
and critical period. Captain Young and his sloop, it seems, 
played an important role in raids upon British ships, especial- 
ly those bringing supplies to British troops in this country. 
After these cruises filled with successful engagements and 
with spectacular victories which brought rich prizes, the 
ship and all its company disappeared during a West India 
storm in 1781. The chapters bring exciting events before us 
in swift succession. This little book, published by the Louisi- 
ana State University Press, furnishes good reading matter. 

I believe that the liveliest book of history—indeed the live- 
liest book of this year’s lot—is to be found in The Civil War as 
told by James Street, in what he calls in the subtitle “An Un- 
varnished Account of the Late but Still Lively Hostilities.” 
And, indeed, unvarnished and still lively is his buoyant and 
pointed account. The book is profusely illustrated in less live- 
ly, but telling fashion in line and wash drawings by John 
Allan Maxwell. The text book is arranged in eight untitled 
sections. Truly, as the jacket says, “the book is filled with 
historical asides that will amaze” the reader. It is literally 
crammed with lively anecdote, and crisply pointed up by 
what one reviewer would insist is “informed but opinionated 
data.” Mr. Street would himself, I believe, be the first to 
agree that, of course, he is opinionated. His opening sentence 
reads: “Almost a hundred years after the first shot was fired, 
we Americans cannot even agree on a name for our Civil 
War Between the States, much less on what caused it or 
exactly what happened.” Then he proceeds to tell us what 
caused it—and there, of course, is his opinion—and to tell 
of many of the things that happened, grim, gallant, foolish, 


well or foolishly planned and executed, and often amazing 
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or unbelievable, and to tell it, as has been said, “in prose as 
impetuously indecorous as the Yankees’ departure at Bull 
Run.” 

To North Carolinians of my generation who began the 
growing-up process in small North Carolina towns just be- 
fore the turn of the century, towns still lying under the dark 
shadow of this great conflict (the bloodiest in human history 
to that date) the term The War could signify only one con- 
flict. It is an experience to hear Mr. Street speak of it as he 
does here, for as the book-jacket frankly points out “Mr Street 
has a way of stalking into history’s barnyards and staring at 
the sacred cows and then pinching them: of pointing to the 
black sheep, the scapegoats, the jackasses; the wise barn 
owls in the loft, and to the rats in the corn crib.” Readers who 
had followed his story of the Dabney tribe in his novels dis- 
playing strange turns in our great civil conflict would be pre- 
pared for this attitude. The reader turns away from this book 
enlightened, saddened, wryly amused, half angered at times, 
but with his faith in a people unbroken. Swallowing some of 
the facts therein—or even more, some of the freely tossed- 
off opinions—will leave him with a decidedly tart, even puck- 
ered after-taste. But the reader who begins this crisply 
written book will certainly finish it, or I miss my guess. 

Let me quote: “Fifty years ago on the flat beach land of 
Kill Devil Hill near Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, twelve sec- 
onds at 10:37 o'clock on the morning of December 17, 1903, 
changed the course of the world events to come,” so says Mr. 
Aycock Brown in beginning his brief monograph, The 
Birth of Aviation. “On that day,” he continues, “the world’s 
first’ power-driven heavier-than-air machine in which 
man made free, controlled and sustained flight, took off into 
a twenty-seven mile wind, climbed to an altitude of about 
ten feet and remained aloft for twelve seconds. The actual 
distance covered was only one hundred and twenty feet; 
nevertheless it was the most historic of all flights, because 
it was the first powered flight of all time and the birth of 
modern aviation.” 

For the fiftieth anniversary of the great event Mr. Brown 
tells the story—as his sub-title states it “Story of the Wright 
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Brothers’ Flights at Kitty Hawk and Kill Devil Hill, North 
North Carolina.” Mr. Brown makes no attempt to give the 
life story of the two famous Wright brothers. Little attention 
is given to the days of their youth and early manhood in 
Dayton as they planned in the bicycle shop of their home 
town for glider and powered flight. Nor does he attempt to 
deal with their achievements in later life. Instead, the author 
concentrates on “their successful experience there on the 
windswept outer banks of North Carolina,” the story of 
Wilbur and Orville Wright and its Kitty Hawk-Kill Devil Hill 
setting from 1900 to 1911. As to happenings that in later years 
became the subject of controversies, the writer attempts to 
present both sides of a question and leaves it at that. 

The brief text of Mr. Brown’s story, given in thirty-two 
unnumbered pages, is preceded by fourteen pages—followed 
by fifteen pages—of excellent photographs, numbering fifty- 
nine in all, and spanning the half-century; the story is well 
told and well documented in words and pictures. 

We come next to what I should think has been one 
of the two most widely read books of the year that came from 
a North Carolina writer, The End of Innocence, by Jona- 
than Daniels. If, as Mr. Marquis Childs has said, Mr. 
Daniels’s book of several years past, The Man of Indepen- 
dence is “brilliant political biography,” I should hazard 
the opinion that The End of Innocence is equally good or 
better in that field, and as the portrait of an era—certainly 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. has recently termed it Jona- 
than Daniel’s best book. Jonathan Daniels has indeed had a 
unique opportunity to know the inside story of the develop- 
ment of these United States from the beginning of the Wil- 
son era through the period of President Truman. His father, 
Josephus Daniels, who is at the center of his present study, 
served in the administrations of Cleveland, of Wilson, and of 
Roosevelt. Through the eyes of one who as a young adoles- 
cent went to live in Washington with that father in the eight 
years when Wilson was in the White House, and who was 
there again as a young man, and as a mature man, as ad- 
ministrative assistant and as press secretary to Roosevelt, and 
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one who above all was close to his father through all these 
years, we here see the men and the age, concentrating mainly 
on the Wilson era. He presents his father through-out as an 
innocent in some measure, but wise with the innocence of 
faith, of genuine belief in a type of democracy whose weak- 
nesses he knew but in whose strength he firmly believed. 

That his account of these tumultuous years is less an his- 
torical than an emotional enterprise, Mr. Daniels himself 
admits; he speaks of it as “memory ridden and emotion torn.” 
But if it be an emotionally informed story of the relationships 
and the interrelationships of Wilson, Bryan, Daniels, Roose- 
velt,—_F. D. R. and Teddy—of Col. House, and Col. Mc- 
Cawley of the Marines, of Secretary of War Baker, and Sen- 
ator Lodge, and Col. Robert Mean Thompson of the Navy 
League, of both the first and the second Mrs. Wil- 
son, and the younger Eleanor Roosevelt, and of numerous 
others, drawn oftentimes in few but revealing lines—and 
always with emphasis on the two men he knew best and 
loved most, his father and Franklin Roosevelt, nevertheless, 
the book is a warmly human story and a most informing and 
moving one. It is truly the portrait of an era, a beautiful and 
sympathetic portrait of an era, the end of America’s “innocent 
parochialism” and its entrance upon an era of World Power, 
with the big ideas, the big government which a big war 
brought, a position, as we now know, into which we moved 
to stay, and moved with the pain and the awakened knowl- 
edge that always comes in the moving from innocence into 
sophistication. Moreover, it is more than an enthralling story. 
Here we have brilliant memoir, a most carefully docu- 
mented presentation of events and the men who moved 
through them shaping them and being shaped by them. Here 
we find also, keen analysis of the working of the democratic 
system in America and an affirmation of belief in such democ- 
racy. One understands that it was not F. D. R. alone who 
learned of democracy through Josephus Daniels. 

Certainly, to this reader For one, the portrait of the de- 
veloping Roosevelt is as enthralling as that of the staunch 
old southern democrat who was his mentor, sometimes his 
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antagonist, always his friend—the man who, as Henry Steel 
Commager observed, “better than any other figure in public 
life linked up the Populist Era with the New Freedom, and 
then with the New Deal, remaining consistent and unspoiled 
through half a century.” The writer can and does view both 
men at times critically. He shows that the two did not work 
together in the Navy Department in those early years with- 
out a good deal of stress and strain; but that they came to un- 
derstand, to like, and to trust one another he reveals clearly— 
and that the younger man learned much from the older. The 
author of End of Innocence states his conviction that 
“Roosevelt's arrival at appreciation of the meaning of such 
men as Daniels was more important than anything he [as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy] learned under Daniels about 
dealing with labor, with steel and other magnates, with 
power in democracy in terms of the back country as well as 
of the ward rooms.” To the young aristocrat, he continues, 
“there had been about Daniels almost the same deceptive ap- 
pearance which a plain strong democratic American so often 
showed to the supercilious who suddenly confronted it in 
history. Roosevelt's greatest attainment when he departed 
[from the Navy Department] was that he was no longer 
self-deceived in democracy—and would not be so deceived 
again. 

"ithe the book concentrates on the years from 1912 to 
the early 1920's, it does not end with the death of Wilson, 
the repudiation of the League of Nations, the coming of the 
Harding administration, and the crippling of Franklin Roose- 
velt. As the work had begun with Josephus Daniels in 1941 
at seventy-nine, Ambassador in Mexico, and had gone back 
then to 1912, so it closes with the chapter bearing the book’s 
title, “End of Innocence,” a chapter opening with the author 
himself on that afternoon when as assistant to Roosevelt he 
received in the White House the news of Roosevelt’s death 
in Georgia, and telephoned to his father in Raleigh only to 
find that he had already purchased his ticket to Washington. 
And it moves on to the speech made by Daniels at 85 in front 
of the house in Warm Springs in which Roosevelt died, quo- 
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ting at length from that speech so clearly affirming the old 
man’s faith in democracy: 


We need not be the companion of our fears. 

Only the already lost can think of our future as besieged. 
We have more to give than to guard, our powers are not 
weapons but the tools with which to build the promise of 
democracy into the purpose of mankind. . .. Sometimes that 
faith is hard to hold. Even to an old man who has seen many 
years these times seem dark. But this place is lit with cour- 
age and is illuminated with faith. 


The last chapter is to me a most provocative one, not the 
least because it so clearly bears the brand of the writer's be- 
liefs, as well as those of his father. I find these words there 
and I like them; “I set it down as my faith that only the 
Visionaries have helped the people to shape their security and 
that those who most confidently regard themselves as 
realists have retarded it.” 

I find his book one of rare insight, skillful writing, enthral- 
ling warmth, and keen perception. 

Samuel Reval Spencer, Jr., assistant to the President of 
Davidson College, has given us a historical essay or mono- 
graph, a slender little volume of one hundred nine pages en- 
titled Decision for War 1917: The Laconia Sinking and the 
Zimmerman Telegram as Key Factors in the Public Reaction 
Against Germany. This work studies the facts back of an act 
which was probably the most significant act of the United 
States government in the first twenty-five years of the twen- 
tieth century—the decision to enter the First World War 
against Germany. The thesis here seems to be that following 
the break off of diplomatic relations with Germany on Febru- 
ary 3, the sinking of the ocean liner, Laconia, on February 25, 
closely followed by the publication, on February 27, of the 
Zimmerman Telegram revealing the proposal by the German 
government of an alliance with Mexico and Japan against 
the United States, caused a profound shift in pubic opinion 
in America, made Americans to feel that Germany had at- 
tacked the United States, and hence, became in their eyes 
the “overt act” on the part of Germany which made war with 
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her necessary, so that by April 6, the Congress, called into 
special session, in response to the Presidential recommenda- 
tion declared a state of war to exist between the United 
States and Germany. 

It is natural, no doubt, that some readers should see this 
study as an attempt “to revise the revisionists,” that is, those 
historical thinkers who held sway in the 1930's, the decade 
prior to our entry into World War II. Certainly he takes 
issue with the interpretation of that decade, that the dis- 
closure of the Zimmerman message was carefully timed by 
the British; and he shows in a way that would seem to be 
conclusive that the British delivered the message as soon as 
they could. He maintains that it was not calculated cunning 
but the luck of circumstances that made the revelation of 
the message so sensational. He proves that the message was 
delivered before the sinking of the Laconia and before the 
plea by President Wilson on the day following, for armed 
neutrality. There would seem to be small doubt that the 
flaming headlines in the press immediately thereafter, as they 
blazoned the terms of the Zimmerman proposal, caused a 
powerful current in the stream of American public opinion. 
Of course, it is difficult to prove a shift in public opinion; 
and there are those who will not be persuaded by Dr. 
Spencer's argument, no doubt, because they will not give 
assent to the controlling assumptions that give him his frame 
of reference. I am not one of these, however. I found the 
book relatively convincing. Certainly, the author presents 
an interesting study of significant events. 

Another work in the field of history, this item specialized 
twentieth century history, I must mention briefy. An organi- 
zation numbering twelve thousand members all interested in 
agricultural pursuits, these coming from fifty-five countries 
and organized in two hundred local units “representing the 
major farming interests in all sections” of North Carolina, 
an organization that can rightfully boast a quarter century 
of varied and constructive public service rounded out its 
twenty-fifth anniversary on September 27, 1954. To review 
its history during these years Dr. Stuart Noblin, Associate 
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Professor of History and Political Science at the North Caro- 
lina State College, has written an interesting and informative 
booklet, The Grange in North Carolina, 1929-1954, A Story 
of Agricultural Progress. Beginning with a brief section called 
The Old Grange, Dr. Noblin recounts the founding in Guil- 
ford County in 1873—only six years after the birth of the Na- 
tional Grange—of the first North Carolina Grange or Patrons 
of Husbandry, the subsequent brief surge of interest and 
power in the movement only to recede before the mounting 
force of the Farmer's Alliance—Populist combination and the 
founding of a Department of Agriculture. Subsequent sections 
deal with “Reorganization,” in the early fall of 1929 with 
Clarence Poe as leader; “Depression,” the hard years in the 
early thirties, yet the steady growth of the grange under W. 
Kerr Scott; “New Deal’—the Grange from 1933 to 1937 un- 
der Earl S. Vanatta and Ben F. Wilson; “The War Years,” the 
Grange under Harry B. Caldwell, 1937 to 1946; and “Since 
The War,” the grange at work—the longest and most varied 
section of its history—the grange under Margaret H. Caldwell 
in the year 1946-47 and again her husband's direction, 1947 
to the present. The sketch closes with the section “Silver An- 
niversary —a summary. An appendix lists state conventions— 
date and place, national conventions held in North Carolina, 
officers and divisional leaders, executive committees, Direc- 
tors of the Grange Mutual Fire Insurance Association of 
North Carolina, and awards granted during these years for 
distinguished service to agriculture. 

Two works in this category remain to be considered—one 
in biographical history, one in sociological autobiography. The 
biographical history, one that challenges attention, is the 
work of Charles Richard Sanders of the Department of Eng- 
lish, Duke University, The Strachey Family, 1588-1932; Their 
Writings and Literary Associations, published by the Duke 
University Press. I find this truly an engrossing book and 
have all too little time to speak of it here. The author an- 
nounces his purpose thus: “To study humanity as it has dis- 
played itself in the life of a comparatively small but highly 
interesting family over a period of about three hundred years 
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is the main object of the book.” It presents the varied history 
of the versatile and gifted Strachey family through many gen- 
erations. Beginning with Elizabethan times—1588, the year of 
the Spanish Armada—it passes quickly to William Strachey, 
who was in the great storm in July, 1609, that wrecked the 
fleet of Sir George Somers near the Bermudas, and who from 
Jamestown in july of the following year sent home a letter that 
is believed to have given Shakespeare material for the first 
act of The Tempest, and who became Lord De La Warr’s 
secretary in Jamestown and thus the first secretary to an 
American colony, and it then moves through the centuries 
and the generations of Stracheys to arrive eventually at the 
Honorable John Strachey, who now in the days of the Second 
Elizabeth is a leader in the British Labor Party. We follow 
the Stracheys not only through the centuries but over the 
world, for their travels, their exploits, their residences were 
varied, and their interests and works wide spread. Dr. San- 
ders may be interested mainly in the contributions of the 
family to literature—for as he says, the Stracheys were a 
writing family—a family with a genius for friendships and 
their friendships among men of the literary world as well as 
the world of public life were many and varied: with John 
Donne, with the Elder Crashaw, with John Locke, with men 
of the Enlightenment, with Robert Southey and Walter Sav- 
age Landor, with Carlyle and Kitty Kirkpatrick, with Ed- 
ward Lear of nonsense-verse fame—to mention but a few— 
and always the author shares their interests and exploits in 
travel and exploration, in science, in government and parli- 
amentarianism and diplomacy, in the Empire, in fine arts, 
in the Church, in sanitation, finance, legal systems and even 
railroads. Always the Stracheys made their mark and always 
they left the imprint of a strong personality. From William 
Strachey then, author of The True Repository, and The His- 
tory of Virginia, down through the years to J. St. Loe Strachey, 
powerful editor of The Spectator from 1898 to 1925 and 
to Giles Lytton Strachey, author, literary critic, and emi- 
nent biographer with whose death in 1932 the story virtually 
closes, the author, in ingenious though somewhat loosely 
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coordinated fashion, follows his purpose of studying human- 
ity as it develops in such a family over three hundred years 
—a remarkably interesting and yet in not a few ways, a typi- 
cal upper class English family of distinction. Upon conclud- 
ing the volume, the interested reader may well understand 
why the Strachey name in England is a symbol for the con- 
tinuity of a people and a nation, such continuity as the old 
stone Manorhouse at Sutton Court, Somersetshire, and the 
wide-spread, deeply-based, persistent and continuous ex- 
ploits of the family it housed and sent forth represent. 

An unusual book in the field of history and autobiography 
is found in Ella Earl Cotten’s A Spark for My People, with its 
sub-title A Sociological Autobiography of a Negro Teacher. 
In this little volume a dedicated woman—child of a marriage 
in 1880's between an independent young farmer in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia and a young colored girl who 
was a servant in his plantation home—tells the story of her 


childhood in the care of an unusual negro grandfather and 
grandmother, of her education at Knoxville College, of her 
marriage and motherhood, and of her forty years with her 


husband as both taught in the rural sections of the deep 
south. Eventually in Alabama, under the auspices of the 
United Presbyterian Church, as leaders in the school set-up 
they have their great opportunity to put theories into prac- 
tice; and there they achieve a truly fine school spirit and 
community spirit and help to raise the educational level of 
an entire rural community. 

In her foreword the author says, “Viewing the book 
in the same light as I would if someone else wrote it, the more 
appealing aspects of it, to me, would be in the long, continu- 
ous period of service in virgin soil, educationally. Equally as 
important, perhaps more, was the fact that good race re- 
lationships were possible and that life and labor could be 
worked out in a pattern of happiness for all around.” 

She dedicates her book to the colored teachers of the ele- 
mentary level in the thirteen southern states, the audience for 
whom the book was prayerfully written. 

Here is a tale told with relative simplicity, always without 
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bitterness and without self-satisfaction or anything border- 
ing on conceit—told seemingly with a sense of deep dedica- 
tion to her people and particularly to the cause of education 
for them. Any one of us, I believe, could read the book with 
profit. 

Two books, Quintology and Mayan Letters, I find hard to 
classify. Quintology is a title coined by the author, J. Ray 
Shute, for a volume of five “themes on the same subject” as 
he puts it—really addresses in which liberalism and democ- 
racy are equated—as “Twin Lamps which have lighted the 
pathway of freedom down through the ages.” Mayan Letters 
by Charles Olsen, contains seventeen letters written from the 
Yucatan by this historian and poet in the months February 
through July 1951, and edited by Robert Creely. Desiring to 
break away from what seemed to him the too simple West- 
ernism stemming from our Greek culture, to move back, ever 
back, to a point of origin which would be capable of extend- 
ing “history” in a new and more usable sense, to do more to- 
ward repossessing himself of the Indian past in the effort to 
find a civilization anterior to that which he has come from, 
the writer appears to feel that he has found that world in 
the Mayan. 

Six books remain from our list. Each of these is in its way 
an impressive work. Four of them—in a sense all six of them 
—are the products of scholarly research. Three of them are 
in the field of science or social science—anthropology, soci- 
ology, psychology; three of them in the field of literature and 
the social world. Each of these books really deserves detailed 
comment. Yet I can but mention most of them briefly and 
then choose one for slightly longer but still relatively brief . 
comment. 

In Culture and Personality, John J. Honigman, anthropolo- 
gist, writes a text book for those who would study in this new 
field, Culture and Personality—a synthetic or cross-discipline, 
not an insulated department of social science, as he explains; 
—a cross-discipline in which present knowledge reflects the 
work of psychologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, and an- 
thropologists; “a young and rapidly expanding field of study,” 
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in which as the author observes, “the sum and organization of 
knowledge barely remains unchanged from one issue of a 
technical journal to the next.” It would seem to be a quite 
good text. 

In The Human Animal, by Winston La Barre, another an- 
thropologist, Professor at Duke University, writes in more 
popular fashion—a fashion which combines sound scholar- 
ship with a quite readable style, clear and unusually intelli- 
gible for such a scientific work, a style free of technical jargon 
and lightened with not infrequent touches of humor. With 
definite purpose in mind the author integrates for the lay 
readers the minimum essentials of human biology, cultural 
anthropology, psychiatry and cognate fields. Believing that 
to be a responsible member of the human race, one must un- 
derstand human nature, must have self-knowledge; and that 
one cannot today possess the necessary self-knowledge with- 
out a reasonable comprehension of man’s biological, cultural 
and psychological inheritance, the author considers it the 
obligation of the scientist to “proletarianize” his field in 
order to give the general reader this most essential knowl- 
edge. And this Mr. La Barre does with most interesting 
results. 

In an unusual book The Personality of Shakespeare: A Ven- 
ture in Psychological Method, Harold Greer McCurdy, As- 
sociate Professor of Psychology at the University of North 
Carolina, combines an experimental study in psychological 
method with an approach to literary criticism. In brief, as a 
psychiatrist might use the day dreams, fancies, imaginings 
of his patient to get at personality—“a set of personal rela- 
tions; so Mr. McCurdy through a study of recurrent ele- 
ments or themes found in twenty-three of the Master's plays, 
attempts to measure the personality projection of William 
Shakespeare. I found this stimulating reading, though I want- 
ed to argue at times. 

In Dramatic Heritage Paul Green brings together twenty- 
three varied essays and short papers devoted to life and the 
theatre. Many of them deal with phases of regional theatre 
and community festival and each will have its admiring read- 
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ers. Two, the critical essay on Paul Claudel, and the essay 
entitled “The Mystical Bernard Shaw” are exceptionally 
good—the latter, Paul Green at his best. As is usual with this 
writer always the subject is treated in an imaginative way, 
in vivid style, sometimes in poetic terms, always in language 
so beautifully accurate that it is a joy to read. 

In the lively work, The Gentleman of Renaissance France, 
William Leon Wiley, of the University of North Carolina, 
has produced a scholarly and very readable book, one that 
should have appeal for cultivated readers everywhere—not 
merely those interested in Romance language and literature. 
Here he writes of the French Gentilhomme, studies the life 
and habits of the French gentleman, in the period 1515 to 
1560, that is, in the last half-century of the Valois Dynasty, 
in the days of, and at the courts of Francis I and Henry II. 
I find the work thoroughly enjoyable as well as must illum- 
inating. It gives a very full and extremely valuable account 
to the period. It is vivid, charming, delightful. It distresses 
me to present it so inadequately to you. But time limit for- 
bids further comment. 

And now we come to our final book, certainly one of the 
most delightful books to come from a North Carolina pen 
this year—delightful alike to both the expert and to the gen- 
eral reader, and one of the most widely read books of the 
year: William T. Polk's Southern Accent, from Uncle 
Remus to Oak Ridge. Critics have called the book “salty, 
sympathetic and sagacious,” to quote one; “poetic, sardonic, 
erudite, and wise,” to quote another; “provocative, intrigu- 
ing’; “lively and often informative” to quote a third. I have 
found in the book all of these qualities and more. Looking 
at his own section of these United States, a section that has 
all too often been sentimentalized on the one hand, misunder- 
stood, bitterly criticized, or debunked on the other, Mr. Polk 
himself says that he writes “out of love, shame, admiration, 
exasperation, perplexity and fascination,” as he examines its 
life and its products during the turbulent and changing pe- 
riod of the past one hundred years from 1850 to 1953— 
from Uncle Remus to Oak Ridge. 
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Parts of the book are brilliant, it seems to me; parts hila- 
rious. Some readers undoubtedly will feel that the book en- 
deavors to do too much, or that it endeavors to cover too 
much ground. Some undoubtedly will prefer the first half 
to the latter part. Mr. Polk arranges his material in four parts: 
One, What is the South?—his attempted answer considered 
in four varied chapters; Two, What is the South Doing?—a 
question answered as best he can in six lively chapters; Third, 
What is the South Thinking?—his answer presented in three 
chapters, one on race dilemma, one on Southern statesman- 
ship from Monticello (Jefferson) to Bilbo, and the last out- 
lining seriously Main Currents in Southern Thought, 1850- 
1953; and the Fourth Part, What is the South Becoming?— 
in which some measure of answer to the query is offered 
under headings, “The Almost Irrestible Force,’ “The Not 
Quite Immovable Object,” and finally, “Challenge and Re- 
sponse.” Hilarious indeed, is the chapter including “A Scythe 
for Mother,” Mr. Polk’s caricature of a typical contemporary 
southern novel a la the imitators of a Faulkner, or a Tobacco 
Road. At the other pole is the serious chapter in which he 
analyzes the new industrial South. This is a healthy book, a 
delightful and readable volume, one of which all North Car- 
olinians can be proud. 

There, then, are the twenty-eight books for the year 1953- 
1954. Hurried and inadequate as my evaluation of them for 
you has, of necessity, been, I can only trust that I have made 
you feel in some measure the pride and gratification that 
was mine as I read them and as I came to realize the richness, 
the variety, and the value to be found in what our North 
Carolina writers had offered us. 





ELIZABETHAN POLITICS AND COLONIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


By Louis B. WRIGHT 


To North Carolinians it seems only natural that the first 
effort to found an English colony in the New World should 
have been directed to its shores. Clearly God was directing 
the English toward the Promised Land. But to citizens of 
other territories, the magnetic quality of the sandy stretches of 
beach in the neighborhood of Cape Hatteras has always 
been a matter of wonder. Had Raleigh’s colonists found safer 
harbors and more fertile territory the story of Elizabethan 
efforts at colonization and of the later English colonies might 
have been different. But they did not; a times they re- 
turned to the same place, and no one has satisfactorily ex- 
plained the fascination of this particular spot. It is true that 
Arthur Barlow after the first reconnaissance in 1584 gave 
an astonishing account of grapes growing in every bush and 
shrub so that, he wrote, “in all the world the like abundance 
is not to be found.” To one intimately acquainted with the 
juice of the scuppernong and muscadine, fresh or fermented, 
this may provide a clue to the attraction of Roanoke Island 
and its environs. But it is not my purpose to discuss this even- 
ing the motives prompting the expeditions sent out by Ra- 
leigh to settle on the shores of North Carolina; but rather it 
is to survey the reasons why they were so long in coming. 

England was late in claiming a place in the sun of the 
New World. Indeed, she almost lost her opportunity. For 
nearly a century before England gained a foothold, Spain 
had been creating a vast empire that stretched from Tierra 
del Fuego to Texas and beyond. She was comfortably settled 
in Florida and was reaching north, with an outpost on the 
coast of Georgia. Her explorers had ventured into Chesapeake 
Bay and other inlets of the North Atlantic seaboard. Her 
fishermen, along with those of France, had long frequented 
the cod fisheries around Newfoundland and Laborador. It 
seemed only a question of time before Spain would envelop 
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most of the New World. However, Jacques Cartier, it must 
not be forgotten, had explored the St. Lawrence in 1536 
and claimed it for the King of France, but France had been 
as slow as England in proving her claim. 

A faint hint of eventual opposition to Spain lay in the al- 
most forgotten voyage of John Cabot, a Genoese, naturalized 
in Venice. He had entered the employ of the first Tudor king, 
Henry VII, and in 1497 had explored the northern coasts 
of America, probably the shores of Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia, and had reported to his royal master that he had 
claimed the country in his name. Upon the slender claims of 
Cabot’s discovery, England later based her right to territory 
in the North Atlantic. Why had England, for nearly a cen- 
tury, done so little to assert these claims and to take such a 
rich possession? To us who have been steeped in the intri- 
cacies of geopolitics and the belief in the necessity of access 
to essential natural resources, it seems incredible that a na- 
tion as shrewd—and acquisitive—as the English would have 
been so negligent of its opportunities. 


The answer lies of course in the ——— skein of Tudor 


politics and England’s slow realization of her place in the in- 
ternational scene. We may see a similar parallel in the United 
States’ own groping toward political maturity, and her slow- 
ness to grasp the implications of international power and 
responsibility. For a long time England’s destinies were con- 
trolled by doctrines that our own isolationists would under- 
stand and approve. But there were many complicating fac- 
tors. 

The first was the instability of the Tudor throne. Looking 
backward from our point of vantage in time, we remember 
the long reign of the first Elizabeth and think that few mon- 
archs could have felt more secure in the affections of their 
countrymen. But we forget that Henry VII had a very shaky 
title to the crown which he snatched from Richard III, and 
that Henry VIII in his efforts to establish a male line of suc- 
cession, stirred up a hornet’s nest at home and abroad, alien- 
ated Spain and Mother Church, sowed the seeds of rebel- 
lion, and left only a sickly minor son and two uncertain 
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daughters, whose partisans were ready time after time to 
plunge the country into civil war. Edward VI’s brief reign 
saw a Protestant regime, followed by Mary Tudor’s reversal 
of the state religion and marriage with Philip II of Spain, 
chief protagonist of Catholic power in Europe. Mary in turn 
was followed by Elizabeth in 1558, who cast her lot with 
the new religion, though it is doubtful whether she had much 
enthusiasm for religion of any kind. But as the daughter of 
Anne Boleyn she was regarded by the Catholic Church as 
illegitimate and therefore without claim to the throne. Her 
religious position was forced upon her. 

On her accession, Elizabeth was faced with the internal 
rebellion of powerful Catholic subjects like the Howards in 
the North and with the threat of invasion from the Contin- 
ent if she offended her late half brother-in-law, Philip II. 
Few young girls have had more problems to perplex them. But 
few girls possessed such natural cunning and shrewdness, 
and few have ever had so wise and adroit a counsellor as 
William Cecil, later Lord Burghley, whom she inherited 
from her sister Mary. For most of her reign—until his death 
in 1598—Elizabeth kept Burghley by her side. She was often 
angry with him, frequently deceived him, and was not above 
engaging in political intrigues behind his back, but she never 
felt comfortable when she went against Cecil’s advice, and 
she always stood a bit in awe of him. No other man ever 
succeeded in awing Elizabeth. And yet Elizabeth never let 
Cecil become dictator over her mind. She kept other poli- 
ticians in her service and she played them against each other 
on the constantly shifting chess board of national policy. As 
Lord Treasurer, Burghley occupied a paramount position. 

Her other great statesman and counsellor was Francis 
Walsingham, about ten years younger than Burghley, whose 
appointment as ambassador to France, Burghley procured 
in 1570. Less than a year after the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, August 24, 1572, Walsingham returned to be- 
come Principal Secretary to the Queen. The slaughter of the 
Huguenots had helped to confirm an ardent Protestantism 
which influenced his political point of view until his dying 
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day in 1590. Though Walsingham and Burghley began as 
friends, they soon found themselves on opposite sides of the 
political fence, particularly in matters of foreign policy. Much 
Elizabethan history must be interpreted with a knowledge 
of the personalities and attitudes of Walsingham and “ae 
ley in mind. Remote as all this may seem, it had much to do 
with the planning that preceded the attempt to colonize 
North Carolina. 

Walsingham became the leader of the Protestant cause, 
or more particularly, the wing of the Protestant faction that 
eventually became known as the Puritan group. Burghley, 
on the other hand, became the architect of Elizabeth’s via 
media in religion, a state church that would not be too hard 
for former Catholics to accept and yet not so ritualistic as 
to alienate moderate Protestants. The brilliant biographer 
of both of these men, Professor Conyers Read, thus states 
their differences: “I think Cecil was a good Protestant, but 
he subordinated religion to material considerations, and 
while Walsingham inthed upon Puritans as crusaders, Cecil, 
as he grew older, came to regard them as a nuisance. Clap- 
ham says of him [Cecil] that he disliked Catholics because 
of their superstition and the Puritans because of their singu- 
larity.” Villainous as Cecil may have regarded such acts as 
the St. Bartholomew's Massacre or the cruelties perpetrated 
by the Spaniards on the Dutch Calvinists, he never let his 
emotions sway his judgment. He did not intend for England 
to lead any Protestant crusade on the Continent. Though he 
placed no great trust in Spaniards, he believed that co-exis- 
tence of a sort was possible with them, and he was opposed 
to any policy that would bring open conflict. 

Walsingham, though a man of prudence, also became 
convinced as early as the ‘seventies’ that appeasement of 
Spain could go too far. In 1576, he was supporting secret 


+The quotation is from a personal letter from Professor Read. His Mr. 
Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth (Cambridge 
1925. 3 vols.) is a classic study of the man and his times. Hereafter cited 
as Read, Mr. Secretary Walsingham. The first volume of Professor Read’s 
biography of Burghley is now in press. A succinct account of the political 
differences of the two men may be found in Read, “Walsingham and 
Burghley in Queen Elizabeth’s Privy Council,” English Historical Review, 
XXVIII (1913), 34-58. Hereafter cited as Read, “Walsingham and Burgh- 
ley.” 
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aid to the Dutch rebels and Burghley was opposing it. The 
Spanish Ambassador in London, Bernardino de Mendoza, 
reported in 1578, that Walsingham and the Earl of Leicester 
were pleading the Dutch cause under the color of religion 
which made it hard for Burghley to oppose them, particularly 
since Leicester, “despite his bad character,” was in high fa- 
vor with the Queen.’ 

The Queen’s relations with Leicester remain one of the 
mysteries of history. Whether Leicester was ever actually 
her lover may be doubted, but she was emotionally stirred 
by this ambitious man whose influence was greater than his 
abilities as a soldier or statesman. Yet better men than 
Leicester used him as a “front” and thereby gained a favor- 
able hearing from the Queen. One of these men was Wal- 
singham. 

Walsingham’s personal sympathies lay with the extreme 
Protestant or Puritan wing of the church, and he and Leices- 
ter are sometimes described as leaders of the “Puritan party.” 
That is an over-simplification of their activities.* Walsing- 
ham was too shrewd a statesman to become a narrow parti- 
san, but both he and Leicester were irrevocably committed 
to opposition to Spain. After the Sea Beggars seized Brill 
and Flushing in 1572, and the revolt of the Netherlands ex- 
cited the hopes of Protestants throughout Europe, Walsing- 
ham and Leicester argued earnestly in the Privy Council 
that England should recognize Philip II as an enemy and 
go to the aid of the rebels.* Henceforth, they were the recog- 
nized leaders of the anti-Spanish faction in the Privy Coun- 
cil and of what Corbett has called the “war party.”° Eliza- 
beth was so upset on one occasion in 1576 by the constant 
pressure to aid the Dutch that she ran into her bedroom, 
locked the door, and refused to come out until members of 
her household threatened to batter down the door to re- 
trieve her. As one observer reported, “Her Majesty is troubl- 

* Read, “Walsingham and Burghley,” 38. 

* Read, Mr. Secretary Walsingham, II, 258-339, discusses the complicated 
nature of Walsingham’s private and public relations with the Puritans. 

“Read, Mr. Secretary Walsingham, I, 316-372. 


® Julian S. Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy (London, 1899), I, 190 ff. 
Hereafter cited as Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy. 
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ed with these causes, which maketh her very melancholy 
and [she] seemeth greatly to be out of quiet.” ° Everybody 
else was “out of quiet.” Cautious, prudent William Cecil, 
now Lord Burghley, was beside himself. He and the con- 
servative members of the Privy Council did not want to see 
Spain—or France either—supreme in the Low Countries, yet 
Burghley, like the Queen, fared open war. The result, for 
the time being, was another effort by the Queen to mediate 
between Philip and the Dutch. She ended by lending the 
Dutch money and allowing English “volunteers” to serve 
in the Low Countries; eventually she sent her favorite Leices- 
ter to command English troops fighting with the Dutch. 

The decade from 1578 to 1588 was a period of cold war 
with hot intervals, an era in some respects like our own un- 
happy age. Throughout these years Burghley continued to 
hope for a peaceful solution with Spain. 

Around Walsingham, however, another group collected, a 
group intent upon harassing Spain in every way. Their stra- 
tegy was to unleash as many commerce raiders as they could 
muster and let them prey on Spanish shipping and Spanish 
treasure ships. They even contemplated establishing opera- 
tional bases in the New World, and of raiding Spain’s life 
lines from such bases. These were the earliest A for Eng- 
lish settlements overseas. These bold spirits included John 
Hawkins, Francis Drake, Humphrey Gilbert, Walter Raleigh, 
and Richard Hakluyt, the dedicated propagandist of English 
expansion overseas. It was not mere whim that made Hak- 
luyt dedicate the 1589 edition of the Principal Navigations 
to Walsingham. In addition to the immediate purpose of 
crippling the Spanish capacity to make war—and of enrich- 
ing themselves—by capturing Spanish treasure ships, these 
men were coming to believe that England’s future strength 
and prosperity demanded outposts in the New World. Seiz- 
ure of American bases would mean a frontal attack on Span- 
ish interests and would incur the risk of a counter-attack 
on England and the loss of English commerce with Spain and 
the Spanish dominions. 


* Read, Mr. Secretary Walsingham, I, 316. 
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Burghley was opposed to such bold measures on several 
counts. Firsi, he did not believe that England was equipped 
to wage a war with Spain, the colossus of Europe. Spanish 
armies were the mightiest Europe had ever seen. The Span- 
ish infantryman had proved himself invincible on many a 
field and Spain’s reservoir of manpower seemed inexhausti- 
ble. Burghley’s natural caution made him loath to offend so 
dangerous an enemy. Furthermore, he believed that the na- 
tional interest lay in preserving peace and encouraging trade. 
Despite religious and political suspicion and hatred of Spain, 
England had a profitable trade with the Iberian peninsula and 
with Flanders. Burghley had been constantly negotiating 
to expand that trade. War, Burghley believed, would cer- 
tainly bring on financial disaster. The best interests of Eng- 
land would be served if the nation should content itself with 
trade, keep the peace, and grow prosperous. Some way 
would be found to circumvent the political and military 
threats from Spain. In short, Burghley was a “little England- 
er —at least for the time being—and wanted no part of over- 
seas expansion, if that expansion meant war with the great- 
est military power in Europe. 

Between Burghley and the conservatives on one side and 
the adventurers who looked to Walsingham for leadership, 
there was a constant struggle, often not open, but always 
persistent. Where did the Queen stand in the midst of the 
great debate? Precisely where it suited her at the moment. 
With characteristic Tudor cunning, she played both sides 
against the middle. She would not outwardly oppose Burgh- 
ley and favor an irreparable affront to Spain; yet she secret- 
ly encouraged her corsairs and sometimes invested in their 
privateering expeditions. Always she demanded and got a 
royal share of the booty. But she took care that she could dis- 
avow any particularly embarrassing foray by her seamen. 

The political background of Drake’s famous circumnavi- 
gation of the world in 1577-1580 illustrates the duplicity of 
the Queen with her own ministers. In the summer of 1576, 
Walsingham was in despair over the Queen’s consideration 
of a plan to make friends with Philip, and he was eager to 
take advantage of any change of mood that would harden 
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her against the Spanish king. In the spring of 1577 the Queen 
became suspicious that Philip was nurturing a plot to aid 
Mary Stuart and Walsingham lost no time in encouraging 
that mood. He advised her that she should secretly encourage 
some of her sea captains to strike a blow at Spanish shipping 
that would prove to Philip that England was a power that 
he might not trifle with. At this moment Walsingham sought 
out Drake. “Secretary Walsingham did come to confer with 
him and declared unto him that Her Majesty had received 
divers injuries of the King of Spain, for the which she de- 
sired to have some revenge,’ a contemporary report giving 
Drake’s account of the proceeding states. ’ Whereupon, Wal- 
singham whipped out a map and asked Drake to write down 
in his own hand the places on the map where the King of 
Spain “might be most annoyed.” This Drake refused to do, 
pointing out “that Her Majesty was mortal, and that if it 
should please God to take Her Majesty away, it might be 
that some prince might reign that might be in league with 
the King of Spain, and then will my own hand be a witness 
against myself.” Nevertheless, Drake agreed to tell the Queen 
in person of a plan to attack the Spaniards from the South 
Sea and to raid the west coast of Spanish America. This 
Drake did, and he reported that “Her Majesty did swear by 
her Crown that if any within her realm did give the King 
of Spain to understand hereof (as she suspected too well) 
they should lose their heads therefor.” And lastly Drake 
said, “Her Majesty gave me special commandment that of 
all men my Lord Treasurer should not know it.” So Burgh- 
ley, the Lord Treasurer, must be kept in the dark. Was he 
completely fooled by the secrecy surrounding the feverish 
preparations for the impending voyage? That is doubtful. 
It was hard to keep secrets from so knowing a man as Burgh- 
ley. It was given out that this was to be a voyage of discovery 
in search of Terra Australis Incognita, and it was hinted for 
Burghley’s benefit, in case he heard of the project, that noth- 
ing was farther from Drake’s intent than injury to the King 
of Spain. 
7 Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, I, 207-208. 
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Clearly Burghley knew something about the projected 
voyage, for among the gentlemen-officers whom Drake found 
it expedient to take along was a mysterious person named 
Thomas Doughty, who had long cultivated Drake’s friend- 
ship. Doughty's precise role has been a subject of specula- 
tion, but it is certain that he was Burghley’s agent. Perhaps 
Burghley placed upon him responsibility for frustrating any 
belligerent move against Spain. Perhaps he was there mere- 
ly to report to Burghley what happened. 

At any rate, Doughty proved a troublemaker from the start, 
and when Drake reached the Straits of Magellan late in 
June 1578, he anchored in Santa Cruz Bay and brought 
Doughty to trial for mutiny and other crimes. With charac- 
teristic English regard for the forms of law, Drake gave 
Doughty a jury trial; he was found guilty and sentenced by 
Drake, who served as presiding judge, to death. Again with 
characteristic English regard for decorum, Drake took com- 
munion with the prisoner, sat with him at his last dinner, 
and had him beheaded as a traitor. Whatever the formal 
charges were, Doughty's fatal crime in Drake’s eyes was be- 


ing the agent to betray him to Burghley, the Lord Treasurer. 
Drake was realist enough to know that he himself was 
caught in the web of Elizabethan politics, that, in Corbett’s 
words, “he was being used as an instrument to upset Burgh- 


8 


ley’s policy of peace.” 

The story of Drake’s epoch-making voyage has been often 
told and does not need repeating, but its political aspects 
and its relation to other anti-Spanish ventures are frequently 
overlooked. Drake’s raids on the defenceless towns of Chile 
and Peru were enough to precipitate war, it would seem. 
But when Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, complained of 
the “master thief” as he called Drake, Elizabeth blandly re- 
torted that she had no proof of his guilt. Elizabeth, of course, 
was ready to repudiate a liability, but Drake’s safety lay in 
the extraordinary wealth brought back from the pillage of 
Spanish ships and towns. To repudiate Drake now would 
mean restitution of the stolen goods to Spain, and Elizabeth, 


® Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, I, 244. 
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once she had glimpsed the gold and jewels in the “Golden 
Hind’s” cargo had no mind to send them to Spain and hang 
Drake merely to please the Spanish ambassador and his 
royal master. Instead, on April 4, 1581, she went down to 
Deptford where the “Golden Hind” lay at anchor and knight- 
ed Drake on his own deck. Surely this was an open affront 
to Philip and proof of the success of Walsingham’s scheme. 

Burghley and the peace party, however, continued to work 
for a rapprochement with Philip. The London merchants 
trading with Spain and Portugal were fearful of the loss of 
their business and their ships in case of open war and they 
also exerted all their influence to prevent a conflict. Burghley 
even counselled the Queen to restore the stolen treasure to 
Spain. Drake was by now a popular hero and the Queen had 
added to her treasury too much of his gold to permit resti- 
tution. The precise amount of wealth brought home in the 

“Golden Hind” will never be known but it is estimated at 
the least to have equalled “nearly twice a year’s normal rev- 
enue of the English crown, and yielding [to the investors in 
the voyage] a profit said to have worked out at 4,700 per- 
cent.” ° Even after the Queen had taken her full share, Drake 
was wealthy and the lowliest cabin boy in his crew had a rich 
reward. Small wonder that he was a Looe: 

Though Burghley might stave off open war for a while 
longer, Drake’s success whetted the appetite of corsairs and 
expansionists who would continue to harass Spain until peace 
would be impossible. Drake had shown that the Spanish Em- 
pire was vulnerable, and Walsingham’s group became more 
importunate for overseas expansion. By now they can be de- 
scribed as incipient imperialists. They were beginning to 
think in terms of territorial expansion overseas. 

The man who did more than any other to rationalize this 
point of view was the preacher, Richard Hakluyt, who be- 
came the greatest propagandist of his age for overseas ex- 
pansion. His compilations of pc were intended for 
something other than romantic reading. They were to in- 


spire his countrymen to further explorations and to provide 


®* James A. Williamson, The Tudor Age (London, 1953), 344. 
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practical information which they might use. In dedications 
and introductions, Hakluyt argued cogently that the destiny 
of England required her to settle strategic areas in the New 
World. Walsingham early recognized the importance of Hak- 
luyt’s work and encouraged him in it. Hakluyt indeed be- 
came an influential cosmographer and advocate in the Wal- 
singham group of expansionists. 

As early as 1580 Hakluyt prepared a paper, probably for 
Walsingham, entitled “A Discourse of the Commodity of 
the Taking of the Straight of Magellanus” in which he argued 
that without “great charge and without open war” England 
might cripple Spain by fortifying the passage to the Pacific. 
He also suggested the seizure of Cape St. Vincent in Brazil 
as a subsidiary base and the continued search for a North- 
east passage to Asia. In order not to antagonize the King 
of Spain he suggested that “To the Str. of Magellanus may 
be sent Clerke [Thomas Clarke] the pirate upon promise of 
pardon, and to color the matter he may go as of himself and 
not with the countenance of the English state, or some such 
man may be sent.” *° He further suggested that the fort at 
the Straits might be garrisoned with slaves and half-breeds 
rescued from the Spanish colonies. A few English convicts, 
male and female, might also win their freedom by going to 
the Straits. Thus the fortification of this area would serve a 
Christian and humanitarian purpose and benefit the nation. 
Though there is no record that Hakluyt’s memorandum had 
any immediate effect, it is evidence of the growing realiza- 
tion of the expansionists that England must checkmate Spain 
in the New World. 

Hakluyt’s first compilation, the Divers Voyages of 1582, 
dedicated to Walsingham’s son-in-law, Sir Philip Sidney, 
contained further arguments of the value of English bases 
overseas. The dedication rebukes his countrymen for their 
negligence of duty and for putting privateering ahead of 
colonization out of what he calls “a preposterous desire of 


© E. G. R. Taylor (ed.), The Original Writings and Correspondence of 
the Two Richard Hakluyts (Hakluyt Society, 2nd Ser., LXXVI, 1935), I, 
142. Hereafter cited as Taylor, Original Writings. 
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seeking rather gain than God’s glory.” “ These beliefs Hak- 
luyt set forth in a long and iheiemeent state paper, pre- 
sented in person to the Queen in 1584; this paper, generally 
known today as the Discourse of Western Planting, shows 
the handiwork, not only of Hakluyt but of Raleigh and pos- 
sibly of Walsingham. * It is a sort of platform of the expan- 
sionists and makes a convincing argument for state support 
of colonization. . 

Adroitly Hakluyt wrapped his argument in a medley of 
religious and practical reasons which even a hostile critic 
would find hard to controvert. The princes of the reformed 
religion, of whom Queen Elizabeth is the leader, he asserts, 
have a responsibility to see that the heathen of the New 
World are not allowed to become a solid Catholic bloc. It 
is not sufficient just to send a few Protestant missionaries to 
the heathen, Hakluyt points out. Salvation must be a con- 
comitant of colonization. He then paints a gorgeous picture 
of the profits to English merchants and the enrichment of 
the English crown from the commodities of the New World 
which Spain at present monopolizes. The power of Spain, 
he insists, is much inflated, and he prophecies that King 
Philip’s pride will be brought low when Englishmen launch 
a determined attack on the outposts of his empire. 

All of this reasoning, all of this argument for governmental 
support of colonial enterprises of course is propaganda for 
Raleigh's own projects to settle the coast of North Carolina. 
In the political alignment of the 1580's Raleigh held an in- 
teresting position. Walsingham undoubtedly sympathized 
with many of his views on expansion and helped to promote 
them. Yet Walsingham never liked or trusted Raleigh and 
frequently opposed him.** Neither did Burghley like or 
trust Raleigh. “Seek not to be Essex; shun to be Raleigh,” 
~ 8 Hakluyt as a propagandist is discussed at greater length in Louis B. 
Wright, Religion and Empire: The Alliance between Piety and Commerce 
in English Expansion, 1558-1625 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1943), 33-56. Here- 
after cited as Wright, Religion and Empire. 

“Taylor, Original Writings, I, 38. See also David B. Quinn, Raleigh 
and the British Empire (London, 1947), 59-62. Hereafter cited as Quinn, 
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was Burghley’s advice to his own son Robert. * Yet Raleigh 
tried on numerous occasions to cultivate Burghley’s good 
will and Burghley was not above using Raleigh’s influence 
with the Queen when Raleigh was in favor and it suited 
Burghley’s purposes. The truth was that Raleigh, brilliant 
and versatile, was also grasping and arrogant and had few 
friends. Before the Queen he was a charming and gracious 
courtier and for a time he stood high in her favor. It was 
during a period of royal favor that he won Walsingham’s ap- 
proval of his colonial ventures and managed to avoid odie 
ley’s veto. From the Queen he obtained a favorable charter, 
and the settlement of North Carolina was theoretically pos- 
sible. 

Raleigh had another advantage: the experience of his 
half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, fifteen years his senior, 
a respected soldier in Ireland and the Low Countries, at one 
time an advocate for explorations in search of the Northwest 
passage, and the would-be colonizer of Newfoundland. Gil- 
bert had been knighted for his services in Ireland in the 
‘sixties and had the respect even of Burghley, who, along 
with other conservatives like the Earl of Sussex, subscribed 
to his project for the settlement of Newfoundland in 1580- 
1584, *° 

Yet Gilbert had been one of the ardent supporters of the 
policy of attacking Spain in the New World. Indeed, in Nov- 
ember 1577, he had prepared two papers with similar titles: 
“A Discourse How Her Majesty May Meet with and Annoy 
the King of Spain.” ** Just at the time when Drake was pre- 
paring to sail on his expedition around the world, Gilbert 
proposed that he should lead an expedition to seize the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French fishing fleets off Newfound- 
land and then combine forces with other privateers to take 
Cuba and Santo Domingo in the West Indies. This action 
undoubtedly would have “annoyed” the King of Spain, not 
to mention the King of France, but combined with Drake’s 

“ William Stebbing, Sir Walter Raleigh, A Biography (Oxford, 1899), 57. 

* David B. Quinn, The Voyages and Colonizing Activities of Sir Hum- 
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attack on the west coast, it might have broken the back of 
the Spanish Empire. Such measures, however, were too 
strong for Elizabeth, and she contented herself with sur- 
reptitious aid to Drake. Thereafter, Gilbert busied himself 
with less provocative ventures in Newfoundland. A staunch 
Protestant, he was convinced that God had especially re- 
served certain portions of the New World for a Protestant 
empire, and Newfoundland looked like the promised land. 
Nevertheless, he was ready to admit English Catholic refu- 
gees as colonists, because that would drain a troublesome 
element out of England and put them to constructive work 
in a country where they could do no harm. ™ Since Gilbert's 
Newfoundland colony did not appear to contravene Spanish 
interests sufficiently to arouse violent reactions from that 
quarter, even Burghley smiled upon it. Perhaps he thought 
of the benefits to the cod fishery, his own pet project for im- 
proving the economic state of England. At any rate, the ef- 
forts to establish a colony in Newfoundland helped to get 
the Queen and Burghley used to the idea and made it easier 
for Raleigh to obtain his charter. 

The story of Raleigh’s efforts to establish a colony in 
North Carolina is known to all. With the growing zeal for 
colonial enterprise, we may wonder why these efforts failed. 
A study of the reasons for the failures and mishaps of Ra- 
leigh’s ventures—and of the first years at Jamestown—would 
be a profitable undertaking, but it would take more than the 
hour alloted for this paper. A few factors, however, are 
worth mentioning. The principal reasons lay in inexperience, 
poor organization, lack of strong administrative control, in- 
sufficient capital, and greed for quick profits. 

Some of the promoters of colonial enterprises overseas, 
notably Gilbert and Raleigh, had served in Ireland and had 
observed the efforts to found English colonies there. In some 
respects the Irish plantations presented problems not unlike 
those encountered in the New World. Certainly the wild Irish 
were as fierce as any Indians on the coast of North Carolina. 
One would think that the Irish experience would have been 


“ Wright, Religion and Empire, 23-26. 
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helpful in the New World, but it appears to have taught the 
promoters very little. All of the early colonial ventures were in- 
adequately equipped, poorly manned, and poorly led. Even 
when a capable leader emerged, he was handicapped by a 
divided command, jealousy among the “gentlemen” in the 
group, and the lack of firm authority. Because the government 
in the initial period refused to take any responsibility for 
colonies, the administration of the ventures was a private 
affair without any well-tried plan or procedure. 

Not one of the early colonial efforts had sufficient financial 
backing to insure its success. The Elizabethans—and the 
Jacobeans too, for that matter—were slow to learn how ex- 
pensive colonies can be in their first stages of development. 

One prime reason why the Elizabethans failed to establish 
colonies was their obsession with privateering—or simple 
piracy—as the Spaniards called it. Raleigh’s colonial under- 
takings were expected to pay the investors a profit out of 
Spanish prizes captured by the prowling ship-captains. Both 
Gilbert and Raleigh had difficulty — skippers 
headed for Newfoundland or North Carolina when there 
was a prospect of prizes in the West Indies. The lure of Span- 
ish galleons to be taken in American waters rather than the 
national preoccupation with defense against the Spanish 
Armada accounts for the long delay in attempting to succor 
the colony on Roanoke Island. A privateering syndicate or- 
ganized by a merchant named John Watts in 1591 had as 
an incidental objective the rescue of the Roanoke colony. 
Raleigh was one of the investors and John White went along 
in the ship “Hopewell.” The other vessel was the “Moon- 
shine.” They coasted along the shores of North Carolina, 
blew trumpets, and sang English songs, but could get no 
response, and finally headed for home. Nevertheless, the 
voyage showed a profit from prizes taken of eighty-five per 
cent on the investment of the shareholders. Yet this hand- 
some return was regarded by Raleigh as so trifling that he 
complained to Burghley that “we might have gotten more 
to have sent them a-fishing.” ** When the profits from piracy 


* Quinn, Raleigh and the British Empire, 125-126. 
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were so great, speculators were not interested in the slow 
returns on money invested in colonies. 

The eventual war with Spain and the victory over the 
Armada removed the fear of offending Spain as a political 
reason against colonial undertakings. Gradually, as English 
capital built up, and as the moneyed men in the City, the 
merchants of London, began to realize that sources of raw 
materials and eventual markets could be found in North 
America, a new and healthier basis for colonization develop- 
ed. When King James made peace with Spain, the old zest 
for piracy disappeared. No longer would the sovereign and 
some of the principal ministers in the government take stock 
in piratical voyages. Profits had to be sought in another type 
of adventure. The initiative for colonization passed from sea- 
captains and courtiers to the directors of stock companies. 
Though colonial ventures were still subject to much trial and 
error, a sounder colonial procedure was in sight. 
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shall William Fishwick. Richmond, Whittep & Stepherson, 
1953. 217 p. il. $3.50. 


EDMONDSTON, CATHERINE (DEVEREUX) The journal of 
Catherine Devereux Edmondston, 1860-66, edited by Margaret 
Mackay Jones. Mebane, N. C., Privately Printed [1954] 111 
p. il. Order from Stephens Press, Asheville, N. C. $3.75. 


EDWARDS, PHILIP. Sir Walter Raleigh. London, Longmans, 
Green and Co. [1953]xii, 184 p. 10/6 


HAYNES, INA (FORTUNE) Raleigh Rutherford Haynes, a 
history of his life and achievements. Cliffside, Privately 
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Printed [c. 1954] xii, 99 p. il. Apply Mrs. Grover C. Haynes, 
Cliffside, N. C. 


JOHNSON, GERALD WHITE. Mount Vernon: the story of a 
shrine. New York, Random House [1953] 122 p. il. $2.75. 


LAMBERT, JOHN R. Arthur Pue Gorman. Baton Rouge, La, 
Louisiana State University Press, 397 p. il. $6.00. 


MASTERSON, WILLIAM HENRY. William Blount. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press [1954] viii, 378 p. il. 
$6.00. 


MEADOWCROFT, ENID (LA MONTE) The story of Andrew 
Jackson. New York, Grosset and Dunlap [1953] 182 p. il. 
$1.50. Juvenile. 


O’FLAHERTY, DANIEL. General Jo Shelby: undefeated Rebel. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1954. 437 p. 
$6.00. 


PARSONS, DONALD. Portraits of Keats. Cleveland, O., World 
Publishing Co., 1954. 189 p. il. $10. 


POLLOCK, THOMAS CLARK, editor. Thomas Wolfe at Wash- 
ington Square, by Thomas Clark Pollock and Oscar Cargill, 
New York. New York University Press, 1954. xiii, 163 p. il. 
$7.50. 


SANDERS, CHARLES RICHARD. The Strachey family, 1588- 
1932: their writings and literary associations. [Durham, 
N. C.] Duke University Press, 1953. x, 337 p. il. $6.30. 


SCHENCK, CARL ALWIN, editor. The Biltmore immortals, 
biographies of 50 American boys graduating from the Biltmore 
Forest School. [Darmstadt, Germany, L. C. Wittich, pr. 1953] 
342 p. il. 


SELDEN, SAMUEL. Frederick Henry Koch, pioneer playmaker, 
by Samuel Selden and Mary Tom Sphangos. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library, 1954. (Library extension 
publication, v. 19, no. 4) vii, 92 p. il. $3.00 cloth, $1.50 pa. 


SHANKS, HENRY THOMAS, editor. The papers of Wiley Per- 
son Mangum: v. 3, 1839-1843. Raleigh, State Department of 
Archives and History, 1953. xxi, 521 p. il. Mailing fee $1.00. 


SOUTHERN social register, 1952/53. [Williamsburg, Va., Sou- 
thern Social Registrar Foundation, 1953] 1303 p. $12. 


STEVENSON, AUGUSTA. Wilbur and Orville Wright, boys 
with wings. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill [1951] 192 p. il. $1.75. 
Juvenile. 
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SYRETT, HAROLD COFFIN. Andrew Jackson: his contribu- 
tion to the American tradition. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill 
[1953] 298 p. $3.00. 


TAPPAN, GEORGE L. Andrew Johnson—not guilty. New 
York, Comet Press Books [1954] 139 p. $3.00. 


WOLFE, THOMAS. The correspondence of Thomas Wolfe and 
Homer Andrew Watt; edited by Oscar Cargill and Thomas 
Pollock. New York, New York. University Press, 1954. xi, 53 
p. il. $2.50. 


New Editions and Reprints 


ASHBURN, JESSE ANDERSON. History of the Fisher’s River 
Primitive Baptist Association from its organization in 1832 
to 1904 . . . reprinted with a second volume, from 1905 to 
1953, by Francis Preston Stone. [Elon College, N. C., Primi- 
tive Baptist Publishing House, 1953] 350 p. il. $2.00. 


CASH, WILBUR JOSEPH. The mind of the South. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, 1954. 444 p. $.95, pa. 


CROZIER, WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. A key to southern pedi- 
grees. Second ed. Baltimore, Southern Book Company, 1953. 
80 p. $5.00. 


DRAPER, LYMAN COPELAND. King’s Mountain and its 
heroes. Marietta, Ga., Continental Book Co., 1954. 612 p. il. $10. 


FORSTER, GARNET WOLSEY. Farm organization and man- 
agement. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. 430 p. il. $7.00. 


GREEN, PAUL. The lost colony; a symphonic drama of Ameri- 
can history. Roanoke Island edition. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1954. 70 p. il. $2.50. 


HAWKS, FRANCIS LISTER. Narrative of the expedition of an 
American squadron to the China seas and Japan .. . abridged 
and edited by Sidney Wallach. London, MacDonald [c. 1952] 
xxxv, 304 p. il. $3.65. 


JAMES, POWHATAN WRIGHT. George W. Truett, a biog- 
raphy. Memorial edition. New York, Macmillan, [c 1953] 
xiii, 311 p. $3.00. 

McKNIGHT, JOHN P. The papacy, a new appraisal. London, 
McGraw-Hill [c. 1953] 400 p. 21 s. 


NORTH CAROLINA. LAWS, STATUTES, ETC. General sta- 
tutes of North Carolina . . . 1943 and 1951 supplement. Char- 
lottesville, Va., Michie Co., 1953. 6 v. $77.00 
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NORTH CAROLINA. LAWS, STATUTES, ETC. Jerome’s 
Criminal code and digest of North Carolina, by E. C. Jerome; 
edited by Harry B. Skillman. 6th edition. Atlanta, Ga. Harri- 
son, 1954. lx, 1303 p. $27.50. 


OLDS, FRED A., compiler. An abstract of North Carolina wills 
from about 1760 to about 1800. 2nd edition. Baltimore, Sou- 
thern Book Company, 1954. 330 p. $10. 


RANEY, RICHARD BEVERLY. Handbook of orthopaedic surg- 
ery, by Albert R. Shands and Richard B. Raney. 4th ed. St. 
Louis, V. V. Mosby Co., 1953. 644 p. $8.00. 


SLAUGHTER, FRANK GILL. Air surgeon. London, Jarrolds, 
1954. 6 s. 

—The Galileans; a novel of Mary Magdalene. Garden City, N. Y., 
Permabooks, c. 1954. $.35 pa. 

—Spencer Brade, M.D. London, Jarrolds, 1954. 240 p. 6s. 


WOLFE, THOMAS. Herrenhaus; schauspiel in drei akten und 
einem vorspiel. Hamburg, Rowohlt [1953] 83 p. $1.35. 

—Geweb und fels, roman. Hamburg, Rowohlt [1953] 690 p. 
$4.50. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Discovery of New Britain. London, 1651. A facsimile re- 
print with an Introduction by Howard H. Peckham. (Ann 
Arbor: William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan. 
1954. Pp. 28. Folded map laid in.) 


Charles I in 1629 granted the land south of Virginia be- 
tween 31° and 36° north latitude to his attorney-general, 
Sir Robert Heath. While he held title to Carolina, as the 
region was called for the first time, no organized attempts 
were made to settle it. A number of explorations were made, 
however, and several very interesting reports of these voy- 
ages appeared in print. 

The Discovery of New Brittaine, published in London in 
1651, was one of these. Edward Bland, a merchant of Vir- 
ginia, Abraham Wood, land owner and fur trader, two men 
described simply as “gentlemen,” Elias Pennant and Sack- 
ford Brewster, two servants, and two Indian guides, set out 
from near modern Petersburg to explore the region to the 
south with the hope of establishing contacts with Indians 
which would lead to profitable trade and settlement. From 
August 27 to September 4, 1650, they traveled through the 
Albemarle region which they called New Britain. Upon 
their return to Virginia they petitioned and received from 
the Assembly of the colony permission to explore, settle, and 
trade in the territory they had visited. 

To publicize their venture, Bland and his associates re- 
sorted to the press. The Discovery of New Brittaine was in- 
tended to present the advantages of the area in such a light 
that none could resist the appeal to join in a migration to 
the southward. Written in journal form, the little book sings 
the praises of New Britain in glowing terms. Tobacco and. 
sugar cane grew larger than in Virginia, corn was harvested 
twice a year, the rivers were packed with fish, salt was made 
even with inexperienced help, rivers were all navigable, and 
the climate was healthier and more temperate. 

The accounts of Indian life and customs are perhaps the 
most valuable contribution which the explorers left us. The 
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conceit of the group in assigning such names as Blandina, 
Penna Mount, Woodford, and Brewster to the geographical 
features of the land is interesting. 

This tract, printed in an edition of 800 copies for the 
Clements Library Associates, makes the text available again. 
It has been reprinted several times, once in a limited fac- 
simile edition of ten copies in the Photostat Americana Series, 
but this is by far the most handsome reproduction. Only half 
a dozen copies of the original 1651 edition have survived and 
of these, four are in this country. 

Editor Peckham’s brief introduction is entirely adequate 
including his statement that modern Tar Heels are inclined 
to accept Sir Walter Raleigh’s inference that the territory be- 
tween 35 degrees and 37 degrees north latitude is closely 
akin to the Garden of Eden. 


William S. Powell. 
University of North Carolina Library, 
Chapel Hill. 





Selected Addresses of a Southern Lawyer. By Aubrey Lee 
Brooks. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 
1954. Pp. vii, 165. $2.50.) 


This book contains seven addresses which were prepared 
and delivered by the author from 1917 to 1953. The sub- 
jects in chronological order are as follows: The Law and 
Twentieth Century Facts, 1917; Democrats and Republicans, 
1928; The Crisis: Causes and Suggested Cures, 1931; The 
Four Pillars of Prosperity, 1936; The Foundations of Free- 
dom, 1936; David Caldwell and His Log College, 1949; and 
Nathanael Greene, Neglected Revolutionary Hero, 1953. 
Each subject is of vital interest to the author and to the par- 
ticular audience to which he was speaking. The addresses are 
of general interest as commentaries upon the history of the 
period and upon the development of modern law. The two 
biographical sketches are of especial interest to North Caro- 
linians. 

By profession a lawyer and always a student of history, 
the author is well equipped to discuss the subjects which he 
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has presented in these addresses. His concept of modern law 
developed in the first address is a mature statement of philos- 
ophy arrived at after many years of study and reflection. 
Steeped in party history and in the philosophy of Jefferson, 
he is a leading spokesman for the Democratic Party. Deeply 
rooted in the South, he has had a life-long interest in the 
problems of agriculture. He is the author of two previous 
works, Walter Clark: Fighting Judge, and A Southern Law- 
yer: Fifty Years at the Bar. With Hugh Talmage Lefler, he 
has edited The Papers of Walter Clark. 

Even though large concepts are developed in these ad- 
dresses, they make easy reading. Each subject is developed 
logically and forcefully with no diversions for the sake of 
oratory. Typically the style of the lawyer, the ultimate effect 
is convincing. Except for the political addresses in which 
some humor appears, the author relies entirely upon fact and 
logical development of his theme for holding his audience. 

Readers who differ with the author politically will not 
like his discussion of Democrats and Republicans, nor his 
analyses of the Depression and the problems of agriculture. A 
careful reading of the addresses, however, reveals a consis- 
tency of purpose in his devotion to the philosphy of Jeffer- 
son that characterizes him as a liberal who has more at stake 
than that of winning an election. 

Jason B. Deyton. 

Superintendent of Mitchell County 


Public Schools, 
Bakersville. 





The Grange in North Carolina, 1929-1954. By Stuart Noblin. 
(Greensboro, N. C.: The North Carolina State Grange. 1954. 
Pp. ix, 60. $1.00.) 


Stuart Noblin has written a brief and cursory booklet to 
commemorate the silver anniversary of the North Carolina 
(New) Grange. In documenting the activities of the organi- 
zation, the author divided the Grange’s 25-year-old life his- 
tory into several major stages such as Reorganization, De- 
pression, New Deal, The War Years, and Since the War, and 
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included repeated remarks of praiseworthy nature in the con- 
cluding section. The materials used are taken mainly from the 
official Journal Proceedings, 1929-1953. Most of the so-called 
“agricultural progress” recorded in the booklet (as sum- 
marized on page 48, for instance) may be conveniently 
grouped under the three-fold category as advocated by Dr. 
C. C. Taylor, namely, prices, markets, and credits. (The 
Farmers’ Movement, 1953, p. 2; Rural Life in the United 
States, 1950, p. 510.) 

It is certainly encouraging to see that the historical pro- 
fession should be asked to take up such a task, particularly 
considering Prof. Noblin’s competence in the field. However, 
the briefness of the volume conceals much of the author's 
time-consuming research and painstaking effort. For instance, 
only ten pages out of 53, excluding Appendix and Index could 
be assigned to the work of the organization during the critical 
years of the Depression and the New Deal. 

The import of the booklet should not be minimized by its 
cursory treatment, of course. Future historians who will 
treat agricultural history of the twentieth century in the fash- 
ion L. C. Gray did for the period up to the Civil War ( His- 
tory of Agriculture in the United States to 1860, 1933) will 
no doubt find the information contained in this volume use- 
ful. Moreover, a work like this should prove valuable to the 
understanding of the farmers’ movement in North Carolina, 
as well as in the United States, since the farmers’ organiza- 
tions have, in general, been the chief mouthpiece of such a 
movement, a consequence which even the Grange in the 
1870's, despite its original purpose, had not been able to 
escape. (The Farmers Movement, p. 115.) This is particu- 
larly important if one goes along with Dr. Rudolph Heberle 
to treat social movement as a special kind of social group 
or social collective (Social Movements, 1951, p. 8). It ould 
be made clear, however, that this does not imply that the 
farmer's organizations originated the movement. Rather, as 
emphasized by Taylor, the farmers’ organizations joined the 
movement. (The Farmers’ Movement, p. 8.) Viewing the 
farmers organizations and movements within such a context, 
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Prof. Noblin was again prevented, due to the briefness of the 
work, from closely relating the local scene to the larger 
social-economic setting, and accordingly, interpreting and 
evaluating the activities of the Grange within the larger 
cultural framework. 

Haitung King. 

Jack W. Van Derhoof. 


Kansas Wesleyan University, 
Salina, Kansas. 





The Story of Kinston and Lenoir County. By Talmage C. John- 
son and Charles R. Holloman (Raleigh: Edwards & Broughton 
Company. 1954. Pp. ix. 413. Illustrated. $6.00.) 


This book is divided into three main divisions. The first 
part of eleven chapters, roughly one-half of the pages, is a 
chronological narrative of Kinston, Kingston at first, and the 
surrounding area from the earliest settlers to the present. In 
the beginning, early land grants and Richard Caswell and 
his family were empasized. 


The account from about 1800 is less systematic, but evi- 
dence is sufficient to explain the backwardness of the area 
until the coming of the railroad during the 1850's. The war 
checked progress. The invasion by the Union forces, the 
first and second battles of Kinston, and reconstruction were 
factors in its poverty. 

About 1885 Kinston began to grow and prosper. Its new 
prosperity was founded upon the growth and sale of tobacco. 
The last chapter, “Fifty Years of Remarkable Achievements,” 
tells, among other things, about the coming to the area in 
1951 of the $40,000,000 Dupont plant, which should mark 
the beginning of a new era. 

The second part of the book, “wherein are presented bio- 
graphical sketches of some professional and business lead- 
ers—past and present,” covers 138 pages and includes 72 
men, no women (the book is dedicated to the memory of 
Mrs. Laura Warters McDaniel). The authors explain that 
this space was not for sale, although only those who made 
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contributions which made the publication of the book pos- 
sible, were included. 

The third part of the volume is the 61 pages in the ap- 
pendix. Early land grants, list of earliest settlers and of tax- 
ables in Dobbs County in 1766, etc., are included. An index 
is added. 

The authors have written a commendable book, one which 
is interesting. It is not a definitive history of the area, far 
from it, a fact fully recognized by its authors. Unfortunate- 
ly, the lack of money for a more comprehensive book caused 
serious deletions or omissions. Such subjects as early public 
education, establishment of the Graded School, control of 
alcoholic beverages, race relations, political parties and elec- 
tions were either omitted or sketchily treated. Errors are 
few. The marriage dates of Lemuel Harvey (p. 126) seem to 
be wrong. “William Blount was the brother of Thomas 
Blount, one of the signers for North Carolina of the Declar- 
ation of Independence” (p. 161). Does “one of the signers” 
refer to William or Thomas? In either case it is incorrect. 
The printing and general make-up are good. 


D. J. Whitener. 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone. 





The Lost Citadel. By Alexander Mathis. (New York: Pageant 
Press, 1954. Pp. 273. $4.00.) 


The sixteenth-century attempted colonizations at Roanoke 
Island have a fascination for the novelists. In the last cen- 
tury some eight or nine fiction writers have treated the pe- 
riod. Mr. Mathis, whose home is Norfolk, has written a 
straight narrative involving the Barlow-Amadas expedition 
as well as the Lane and White settlements. To provide some 
semblance of fictional movement, the author has given Man- 
teo, who along with Wanchese is the only character lasting 
the length of the book, a dominant role in the plot—if plot 
the novel can be said to have. There is no compelling love 
story, no leading hero and heroine. For the most part, Mathis 
depends on historical accounts, principally Conway Whittle 
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Sam’s The Conquest of Virginia, rather than on his imagina- 
tion; he documents his sources in footnotes when he thinks 
the reader will judge the action too broadly departing from 
fact. Thus, as fiction, The Lost Citadel lacks both rounded 
characterization and sustained plot interest. 

Much is made of the 1584 expedition, with Thomas Hariot 
allowed an unhistorical berth in order that he may begin 
tutoring Manteo and Wanchese, who we are told are grand- 
sons of Chief Granganimeo. For the failure of the First Col- 
ony, Mathis blames Grenville, whose loiterings among the 
Spanish in the West Indies delayed the planting of crops 
at Roanoke and whose burning of the Indian village of Agos- 
cogoc over a lost silver cup irreparably alienated the pre- 
viously warm-hearted natives. Lane is portrayed as a just 
and wise governor never able to recover from the errors of 
the arrogant Sir Richard. As reasons for the departure of 
the Lost Colonists from Roanoke, Mathis lists hunger and 
Indian animosity. First, Manteo leads the English to the 
sands of Croatoan, then later to friendly, more fertile coun- 
try along the rivers, where they prosper for a while until 
they are almost completely wiped out by a sudden hostile 
Indian attack. Soon Eleanor Dare dies and, as the story ends 
Manteo is undertaking the education of eight-year-old Vir- 
ginia. 

Richard Walser. 


North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. 





Privateers of Charleston in the War of 1812. By Harold A. 
Mouzon, (Charleston, S. C.: Historical Commission of Charle- 
ston. 1954. Pp. 41.) 


This small paper-bound publication gives a brief history 
of privateering from the port of Charleston during the War 
of 1812. On June 18, 1812, the United States declared war 
on England and eight days later an act was passed by Con- 
gress authorizing the fitting out of ships as privateers to prey 
on British shipping. Early in July two ships, the Mary Ann 
and the Nonpareil, were ready to leave Charleston to begin 
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their depredations. The Nonpareil was the first ship out but 
her career was relatively short—she mistook a British brig of 
war for a merchantman and was captured. The Mary Ann 
was more successful. Commanded by John P. Chazal, she 
took four prizes in one month and on her second cruise de- 
stroyed several small vessels. 

A Charleston-built vessel, the Saucy Jack, began privateer- 
ing with a great fanfare. Her various captains, Jervey, Sicard, 
and Chazal, were successful in capturing a number of valu- 
able prizes. Chazal brought the ship into Charleston on De- 
cember 31, 1814, seven days before the Treaty of Ghent 
had been signed and the war ended. 

Numerous other smaller vessels sailed the waters around 
Jamaica and the West Indies taking prizes. The largest of 
the privateers was the Decatur, commanded by Dominique 
Diron. She met the British naval schooner, the Dominica, de- 
feated her, and brought her into Charleston. 

Mouzon points out that, for a port of her size, the priva- 
teers of Charleston contributed largely to their owners, crews, 
and the country in the damage done to British shipping dur- 
ing the years of the war. His chief sources appear to be rec- 
ords in the National Archives and contemporary newspapers 
on file in Charleston. An appendix includes a list of the ves- 
sels, giving the type, date of commission, tonnage, arma- 
ment, and the name of the captain. Quotations are given from 
newspapers, logs of the ships, and an occasional letter writ- 
ten by a captain or member of the crew. 

Beth Crabtree. 


Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh. 





Dr. J. G. M. Ramsey: Autobiography and Letters. Edited by 
William B. Hesseltine. (Nashville: Tennessee Historical Com- 
mission. 1954. Pp. xvi, 367. $5.00.) 


A railroad-building, agrarian aristocrat and state rights 
Democrat from the heart of the Parson Brownlow country 
is indeed something of an anomaly. Dr. Ramsey, perhaps 
best remembered as the author of the Annals of Tennessee, 
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managed to weave so many careers into his full life—medical 
doctor, farmer, banker, ferry operator, historian, poet, and 
Confederate treasury agent among them—that there are many 
problems in understanding him and his role in East Tennes- 
see’s history. 

Unfortunately Dr. Ramsey wrote his memoirs when he 
was over seventy years old (he was born in 1797), apparent- 
ly in some haste and without benefit of adequate data or re- 
search. The result is a spotty, occasionally tiring account 
which Professor Hesseltine has wisely stiffened by the inser- 
tion of some of Ramsey’s letters; these constitute over a third 
of the present volume. 

An advocate in the 1820's of rail communication with the 
south Atlantic seaboard, Dr. Ramsey’s “Mecklenburg Poli- 
tics,” as his transportation schemes were dubbed, embroiled 
him in bitter controversy with groups which favored the re- 
gion’s concentration upon improvements in the navigability 
of the Tennessee River, especially at Muscle Shoals. Dr. Ram- 
sey visited Charleston in 1828 to publicize and promote his 
plan. He helped in assembling railway conventions at Ashe- 
ville in 1832 and Knoxville in 1836. But the panic of 1837, 
followed by a train of financial and political difficulties, de- 
layed realization of his dreams until 1858. Only then did the 
“East Tennessee and Georgia Rail Road” link isolated Knox- 
ville with the Atlantic coast. 

Professor Hesseltine has inserted two chapters made up 
of Ramsey’s letters to fill yawning gaps in the autobiography. 
These deal with historical work on the Annals of Tennessee 
and with ante bellum politics. The former consists mainly 
of Ramsey's letters written from 1845 to 1853 to his history- 
minded friend and lifelong correspondent, Lyman C. Draper, 
who began his important collecting in Wisconsin in 1852. 
These letters reveal a livelier, more likeable author than does 
the autobiography, and they amusingly suggest the difficul- 
ties encountered in that era by amateur scholars like Ramsey. 
In informing Draper about the Nashville Historical Society’s 
“hasty accouchement” and expiration, for example, he growl- 
ed that “Commerce chokes the growth of any such infants,” 
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and that “Yankeedom is taking a vigorous growth every- 
where” (p. 63). 

Dr. Ramsey wrote the inserted political letters in April, 
1858. Although he attached them to his manuscript autobi- 
ography, he marked them, sometime around 1870, as “Pri- 
vate,” and “not to be published, but preserved as speculations 
of my own. ...” (p. 83) Such reticence, which the editor does 
well to ignore, is understandable. Fire-eating secessionism, 
sectional chauvinism, and an impassioned racial defense of 
slavery and argument for re-opening the African slave trade 
were all too well remembered themes. The postwar South 
stunned and shaken by war and defeat, could hardly be re- 
ceptive to them. 

Dr. Ramsey died, quite unreconstructed, in 1884 at the 
age of eighty-seven. Three of his children had died during 
the war, one as a Confederate soldier; his beloved home, sit- 
uated at the head of the Tennessee River near Knoxville, was 
burned by Federal troops; and he and the remaining mem- 
bers of his family were literally storm-tossed by the tides of 
war. He had served the Confederacy until the end both as 
a surgeon and treasury agent. 

Approximately the last hundred pages of this volume con- 
sists of letters, filled with antiquarian lore about the “old 
border,” which Ramsey wrote Draper after 1870. Professor 
Hesseltine’s helpful annotation, along with the competent 
index, should make this a welcome addition to the published 
sources of Tennessee's, and the South’s, history. 

Robert F. Durden. 


Duke University, 
Durham. 





Jeffersonian America: Notes on the United States of America. 
Collected in the Years 1805-6-7 and 11-12 by Sir Augustus 
John Foster, Bart. Edited with an introduction by Richard 
Beale Davis. (San Marino, California: The Huntington Libra- 
ry. 1954. Pp. xx, 356. $6.00.) 


The ubiquitous British traveler seems to be a constant 
force in American historiography. This travel book is slightly 
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different from the usual ones in that the author-diplomat 
(secretary of legation and later minister) had ample oppor- 
tunities for observation while in America from 1804 to 1808 
and again in 1811-12. Furthermore he did not give his im- 
pressions to the world until he had laboriously revised them 
some thirty years later. 

In the 1830's there was a flood of books on America by 
visiting Britishers. Foster thought that he could produce a 
better account so he set to work on his old notebooks and 
journals and produced in 1839 a full length manuscript which 
was revised in 1841-42 after a portion of it had been printed 
in the Quarterly Review for June, 1841. These manuscripts 
and notebooks now to be found in the Huntington Library 
or the Library of Congress have been carefully edited by 
Professor Richard Beale Davis of the English Department 
of the University of Tennessee and Jeffersonian America is 
the happy result. 

Despite Foster's expressed contempt for literary travelers 
who wrote “only for money or to gratify their spleen” (p. 
110) his own appraisals are somewhat short of objective. As a 
British aristocrat and churchman he was impressed with 
neither American democracy nor its non-conformity. Natural- 
ly Anglophile Federalists appealed more to him than the 
Republicans who numbered the “War Hawks” within their 
ranks. Consequently, he always praised New England grow- 
ing quite lyrical over Connecticut in particular, whereas he 
could only regret that Virginia governed the union through 
her “gentleman Jacobins.” For society in Philadelphia and 
Boston he had only praise and he was duly impressed with 
the magnificence of New York Harbor. With regard to 
the nation’s capital to which he devoted more than one 
hundred pages he was bitterly critical, referring as he did 
to the “transfer of the government to these marshes” (p. 54) 
but he admitted that it was an agreeable place to live since it 
afforded contact with so many characters, distinguished and 
otherwise. For Pennsylvania, outside of Philadelphia, he had 
nothing but scorn calling it “an omnium gatherum for people 
of all countries and religions”(p. 209). He did not care for 
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“noisy blustering Germans or Irish who live by agitation” 
(p. 159) and he did not fail to criticise the “camping Metho- 
dists” and similar sects. 

Although he made several journeys in the northern and 
eastern parts of the United States Foster did not go south 
of Virginia except for the Dismal Swamp in North Carolina 
nor did he visit the west. To a large extent he relied on con- 
gressmen for information on these sections. Though he talk- 
ed with dozens of legislators there is no mention of Nathaniel 
Macon and Willis Alston is the only North Carolina congress- 
man mentioned by name. Foster thought that North Carolina 
was “less generally known and less visited than any of the 
states” (p. 168). South Carolina, in his estimation figured 
mainly as a breeder of “War Hawks.” While admitting that 
the west might interest the natural or speculative philosopher 
he felt that it had little to offer the general traveler. 

To the reviewer the main interest in this book is the atti- 
tude that an upper class Englishman would take to certain 
American customs and institutions. Connecticut’s retention 
of state officials over long periods seemed good to him, where- 
as the tendency to move state capitals to the interior was de- 
cidedly a backward step. In general the editing has been 
meticulously and intelligently done though one could wish 
for a few explanations of Foster's historical references such 
as North Carolina’s apparent reluctance to join the American 
Revolution (p. 118) and some few of the diplomat’s histori- 
cal inaccuracies have remained uncorrected as for example 
his statement that Britain acquired Acadie as a result of the 
Seven Years War (p. 335). The index also could be a little 
more complete. However, these factors do not appreciably 
detract from the real value of the book and one can agree 
with the editor’s claim, “There is much to warrant the publica- 
tion of this book over a century after it was written.” 

D. H. Gilpatrick. 

Furman University, 

Greenville, S. C. 
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Confederate Finance. By Richard Cecil Todd. (Athens: The 
University of Georgia Press. 1954. Pp. x, 258. $5.00.) 


This book, which was Mr. Todd’s doctoral dissertation at 
Duke University, is pleasingly easy to read, despite the 
amount of detail that has necessarily been included. The 
main features of each chapter stand out clearly and the 
reader does not feel that he is dealing with scholarship car- 
tied to too fine a point. 

Mr. Todd has examined and evaluated a vast mass of ma- 
terial ranging from official manuscripts to contemporary 
newspapers. The unavailability of certain documents relating 
to the last days of the Confederacy has rendered it impos- 
sible to make the study absolutely complete, but this de- 
ficiency is not serious. 

The opening chapter deals with the organization and chief 
personnel of the Confederate Treasury, in which, of course, 
Mr. Memminger was the dominant figure. Each of the next 
four chapters takes up a source of funds—“Loans,” “Treasury 
Notes,” “Tariffs and Taxes,” “Seizures and Donations’ —and 
traces the use of that source through the four years of the 
Confederacy. The final chapter deals with “Financial Opera- 
tions Abroad.” The separate treatment of these topics cer- 
tainly has merit; but the interrelations among them are so 
numerous that the reader has a problem of coordination. The 
author helps the reader over this difficulty by some repetition 
of material. At times, however, one wishes that all the meth- 
ods of finance had been discussed by significant periods of 
time. . 

The Confederacy was, of course, forced to adopt many 
desperate means of finance. One is impressed, however, by 
the degree of success that these measures achieved in the 
face of the extraordinarily difficult circumstances. It is re- 
markable that an agrarian region, with very little liquid capi- 
tal and heavily dependent upon export trade, could, in spite 
of a strong coastal blockade, have devised any means of 
finance capable of sustaining the government and its armies 
for so long a period. Among the more interesting devices 
were the produce loan, the tithe levied on gross production, 
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and the contracts for supplies that were made payable in 
cotton. 

There are few criticisms of style or diction to make. An 
occasional word or phrase has overtones that are not pleasing 
to Southern ears. For example, on pages 34 and 43 the Treas- 
ury is spoken of as “playing upon” patriotism in order to sell 
bonds. One wonders, too, why running the blockade should 
be called “blockade violations’ (p. 186). These are, of course, 
minor points which in no way mar the objectivity of the work. 
The book is an excellent study that should be useful to both 
historians and economists. 


C. K. Brown. 


Davidson College, 
Davidson. 





General Kirby Smith, C. S. A. By Joseph Howard Parks. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1954. Pp. viii, 537. 
$6.00.) 


Few Confederate generals in 1862 seemingly had a more 
promising future than E. Kirby Smith. A hero of the first 
Manassas, where his brigade made the decisive outflanking 
maneuver, Kirby Smith was considered one of Johnston's 
best officers at the time of his transfer to East Tennessee. 
Nor did his reputation suffer as a consequence of the fruit- 
less invasion of Kentucky in 1862, for soon afterward he was 
promoted and later assigned command of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department, an unwieldy field of operations covering 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, and western Louisiana. 

Here General Smith’s talents as a field commander had 
little chance to develop. His was essentially an administrative 
job, involving him in knotty problems of civil affairs and 
even foreign relations. After the fall of Vicksburg his task 
was virtually hopeless. Cut off from Richmond, confronted 
with “a vast extent of country to defend” and having “a 
force utterly inadequate for that purpose,” Kirby Smith’s 
best hope was to avoid military defeat until a decision was 
reached in the east. He seems to have been capable enough 
as an administrator, and if his strategy produced no brilliant 
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victories, the blame rests partly with subordinates who were 
either unfit or antagonistic. Frequent clashes with Taylor 
and an inherent distrust of the value of militia (which con- 
stituted a considerable portion of his forces) perhaps explain 
why Kirby Smith was often unwilling to take risks. He was 
an admirer of Johnston, not Hood, and the situation called 
for a sound and prudent strategist. 

Dr. Parks’s most recent contribution to the “Southern Bio- 
graphy Series” is well written and obviously the product of 
extensive research. It casts much light upon the complex 
situation in the Trans-Mississippi Department and presents 
a balanced picture of Kirby Smith, the soldier and adminis- 
trator. The volume lacks adequate maps, which is particu- 
larly unfortunate when the author deals with the little- 
known campaigns in the west. 

In a day when much of the Civil War literature is obvious- 
ly being written “for the market,” it is indeed gratifying to 
read a good book about a worthwhile—and hitherto neglected 
-subject. 


Jay Luvaas. 
Duke University, 
Durham. 





General Lee’s Photographer. By Marshall Fishwick. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1954. Pp. 94. 
Illustrations. $7.50.) 


This is the story of a ata | Confederate veteran who, re- 


turning from the Civil War, decided to learn photography as 
a livelihood and who, guided by his admiration for Lee and 
Jackson, set up shop in Lexington, Virginia. Eventually he 
became significant not only for his numerous studies of Lee 
and other famous figures, but for his many worthwhile con- 
tributions to the selilies of photography. 

The title is justified by the fact that Miley devoted so much 
of his time, particularly from 1866 to 1870, to the record of 
persons, objects and events associated with Robert E. Lee. 
These include portraits of the general made “as frequently 
as circumstances permitted,” copies of all available pictures 
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of the Custis, Lee and Washington families, and reproduc- 
tions of many documents such as Lee’s will and army com- 
mission. The famous study of Lee on Traveller, probably the 
most popular photograph of the general, was made under 
conditions that illustrate the difficulties of the art in those 
days of the slow acting wet plate. Traveller kept switching 
his tail at the flies! 

Aside from being the photographic historian of picturesque 
and historic Lexington with its twin institutions, Washing- 
ton and Lee University and The Virginia Military Institute, 
its graves of Jackson and Lee, and its ghosts of the Civil 
War days, Miley was a deep and enthusiastic camera student 
of nature. Mr. Fishwick includes in his book a remarkable 
collection of landscapes to illustrate the artist's ability in 
this field. He also brings out the highly dramatic quality of 
Miley’s work with such scenes as a mountaineer’s family and 
the “Tallyho from Lynchburg.” 

Working chiefly in isolation from professional photograph- 
ers, Miley developed his own dry plate method and experi- 
mented successfully with color work around the turn of the 


century. Although he was relatively unknown outside Rock- 
bridge County, Virginia, he left an “enduring record of him- 
self as an artist and of his period of history.” 
The author, an associate professor at Washington and Lee 
University, has produced a handsome and readable volume. 
J. Walter Coleman. 


Gettysburg National Military Park, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 





Stonewall Jackson and The Old Stonewall Brigade. Edited by 
Richard B. Harwell. (Charlottesville: University of Virginia 
Press. 1954. Pp. vi, 77. $3.50.) 


Few of the current Civil War revivals offer so fresh a 
glimpse of war days as this slight volume of sketches by the 
gay young Captain Esten Cooke for a Richmond newspaper. 

This is a brief account of the character and personality of 
General T. J. Jackson and his then-famed brigade, written 
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by a in the winter of 1862-1863 shortly before Jackson's 
death. 

This may be the very first such estimate of Jackson; at 
least its main lines have never been obscured, and anyone 
familiar with later Jackson lore will recognize the beginnings 
of many a more elaborate incident and legend. Cooke be- 
gan with a disclaimer: 

“I write in no hero-worshipping spirit . . . I assure you. . . 
but I take my hat off and bow low to a great and noble soul 
like Jackson . . . a real hero.” 

The text itself is wandering, suffers from hasty organiza- 
tion, and appears skimpy indeed in light of later writings on 
Jackson. It has a considerable value, however, for those in- 
terested in heroes, the worship thereof, or the Army of North- 
ern Virginia and Jackson in particular. In Cooke’s quick de- 
scription of Jackson in their first meeting, for instance, are 
lines which sing of the spirit of Stonewall: 

“The appearance of the famous . . . Stonewall was not im- 
posing. He wore that old sun-embrowned uniform once gray 
. . . positively scorched by sun. . . . The cap . . . matched the 
coat ... and it tilted over the wearer’s forehead, so far as to 
make it necessary for him to raise his chin, in looking at you. 
He rode in his peculiar forward-leaning fashion, his old raw- 
boned sorrel, gaunt and grim—but like his master, careless 
of balls and tranquil in the loudest hurly burly of battle.” 

Perhaps Jackson’s family and friends did not approve this, 
any more than they approved Cooke’s announced biography 
of Stonewall a few weeks later, calling him: a “self-appoint- 
ed upstart . . . a literary and social impostor.” 

The family of Stonewall, as this reviewer has lately learned, 
is still aggressive in defense of the Stonewall legend. 

The editor, Mr. Harwell, lately with the Flowers Collec- 
tion of Duke University, is author and editor of several Con- 
federate studies of value. He is now on the faculty of Emory 
University. 

Burke Davis. 
Route 1, 
Guilford College. 
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Indians of the Southern Colonial Frontier: The Edmond Atkin 
Report and Plan of 1775. Edited with an introduction by Wil- 
bur R. Jacobs. (Columbia: The University of South Caro- 
lina Press. 1954, Pp. xxxviii, 108. $5.00.) 


The conquest of vast areas of the colonial southwest was 
of momentous consequence in the history of our nation, for 
it helped in great measure to prepare the way for the inde- 
pendence of British colonies. Essential as was the western 
colonial movement to the American independence, its suc- 
cess was threatened by rivalry among the colonies for the 
Indian market and other conflicting interests. These hazards 
and perils originating from a decentralized Indian adminis- 
tration were well understood by Edmond Atkin, a prosperous 
merchant of pre-revolutionary South Carolina and a member 
of His Majesty's Council for the Province. When Atkin’s 
views on Indian affairs were requested by the Board of Trade, 
during one of his visits to London, the South Carolinian re- 
sponded on May 30, 1775 with a lengthy paper. This docu- 
ment was not without merit, for it contained shrewd analyses 
of French and British Indian policies; comments on the long- 
established practice of distributing Indian presents; and a 
critique on the status of trade with the Indians, unregulated 
for many years. Atkin knew the southern Indian tribes, their 
chiefs and headmen, from long personal contact. His report 
pictures the Red Men of the South with their painted war 
sticks and fluttering trophies, their homes and hunting 
grounds. He tells the story of those hardy, rude traders and 
hunters who ranged the southern wilderness beyond the 
frontier of the colonies, seeking profits among the remoter 
tribes of the lower Mississippi Valley, forming a commercial 
link between civilization and barbarism. 

The Atkin report embodied a scheme, not wholly new with 
the author but developed by him into a well-reasoned and 
overall approach, by which all Indian affairs in the colonies 
could be centralized under two imperial superintendents— 
one in the North and another for the South. Atkin’s plan was 
nothing less than a scheme to extend, stabilize and strengthen 
British imperial authority over an untamed wilderness at a 
time when the British sensed that their situation was precar- 
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ious. The report reflects to a certain extent the attitudes of 
British bureaucracy that brought the American colonists to 
revolt scarcely two decades later. The document also gives 
a glimpse into the evolution of an important imperial office 
in the history of colonial America, for Atkin was named to 
the post of southern superintendent of Indian affairs which 
he advocated in his report. The ethnological value of the 
document, two centuries later, must not be minimized. 
Good work has already been done in chronicling the his- 
tory of the southern frontier by Chapman Milling; Robert 
L. Meriwether; Philip M. Hamer; Clarence E. Carter; Helen 
Louise Shaw; Thomas P. Abernethy; Clarence W. Alvord; 
and John Richard Alden. Now we must add the name of Wil- 
bur R. Jacobs, who has lifted the Atkin report out of obscuri- 
ty and by editorial\elucidations made it more meaningful to 
the present-day scholar of the colonial period, the general 
historian of the South, the student of the southern Indians. 
This recent offering by the Press of the University of South 


Carolina is most welcome. ‘ 
Gaston Litton. 


University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 





The Barber of Natchez. By Edwin A. Davis and William Ransom 
Hogan. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1954. 
Pp. xi, 272. Illustrations. $4.00.) 

Three years ago the authors of The Barber of Natchez pub- 
lished William Johnson’s Natchez: The Ante-Bellum Diary 
of a Free Negro, which was widely acclaimed for its content 
and the scholarship of the editors. This first book was a re- 
production of a fourteen-volume diary kept from 1835 to 
1851 by William Johnson, a free man of color, who was a 
barber and respected businessman of Natchez. The Barber 
of Natchez is a biographical volume based on the diary, ac- 
count books, and other papers and sources pertaining to Wil- 
liam Johnson. 

William Johnson, a mulatto slave aged five, was freed by 
his white master, William Johnson, in Natchez on February 
10, 1820. As a free man of color, he lived the remainder of 
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his respectable and very successful life in Natchez, where 
he was the leading barber, a businessman who loaned money 
to whites, owner of city real estate and farm lands, 
slaveholder, and friend of many white men in all walks of 
life. He married a free woman of color in his home town, and 
their union was blessed with ten children before he was as- 
sassinated in 1851, presumably by Baylor Winn. Johnson’s 
voluminous diary depicted all facets of the life of Natchez, 
and it is particularly interesting to note that the diarist would 
not associate on terms of equality with slaves and that he was 
rather careful of his association with free Negroes and with 
white men. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first contains 
eight chapters of biographical material. The second contains 
ten chapters of the diarist’s activities and observations drawn 
from the diary. The titles of these chapters indicate the con- 
tents of the diary and of the book—“Chronicle of Everyday 
Natchez,” “Barbershop Gossip,” “Politics and Politicians,” 
“The Tranquil Streets,” “Pistols, Fists, and Bowie Knives,” 
“Fires, Fire Fighters—and a Tornado,” “Plasters, Pills, and 
Purgatives,” “Thespians and Clowns,” “Sports of the Turf,” 
and “Aristocrats and Lesser Men.” The third part is a four- 
chapter appraisal of the diarist. 

The book is a fascinating and well-written study of an un- 
usual free Negro in an unusual Mississippi city. The work of 
the authors in editing the diary is excellent in every respect. 
They have made another significant contribution with their 
biography of Johnson. The story of the preservation and ac- 
quisition of the William Johnson Papers is almost as amaz- 
ing as the story of the life of the man. The reviewer is re- 
minded that he was offered these papers in 1939 for the 
sum of $1,000.00, which he was then unable to raise. After 
seeing the results of their acquisition by Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, he has no regrets, for he would never have done as 
well with them as Dr. Davis and Dr. Hogan have done in 
their two outstanding volumes. 

William D. McCain. 


Department of Archives and History, 
Jackson, Miss. 
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Gustav Dresel’s Houston Journal. Translated and edited by Max 
Freund. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1954. Pp. xxx, 
168. $4.00.) 


Gustav Dresel was only nineteen when he left Geisenheim, 
Germany, in 1837 and came to North America. Son of a 
prosperous merchant, young Dresel was seeking to broaden 
his business education and to experience the challenge of 
frontier life. He landed in New York, spent a winter with 
the Pennsylvania Dutch, moved across to Iowa, came down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans, and finally made his way 
to the new Republic of Texas. For more than two years the 
Gulf Coast country between Houston, New Orleans, and 
Natchez was his theater of operations. He worked as book- 
keeper and commission agent in the food and dry goods busi- 
ness and in time accumulated enough capital to speculate 
in grain and land. Homesickness and fear of yellow fever 
prompted Dresel’s return to Germany in 1841. Depreciating 
Texas currency had kept him from becoming rich, and recur- 
ring attacks of fever had nearly wrecked his health; yet his 
experiences in America had given the young German “an 
independent position in the world”—ample reward, he felt, 
for his trials and tribulations. 

Back in his homeland Dresel wrote an account of his so- 
journ in America, in part to stimulate interest in German im- 
migration to Texas. He then returned to Texas in 1847 as 
agent-general in Galveston for the “Society for the Protec- 
tion of German Immigrants in Texas,” the most important 
German immigration agency in Texas. This new venture had 
scarcely begun, however, when Dresel was struck down with 
yellow fever. He died in September, 1848. 

Compared to the role played by some of his fellow coun- 
trymen Gustav Dresel was a minor figure in the settlement 
of Texas. Therefore the value of the journal he wrote about 
his first visit to the United States lies principally in the excel- 
lent literary style with which Dresel wrote and the acute 
observations he made of frontier life and customs. The ac- 
count was written five to six years after the event (though 
apparently from copious notes taken during his stay), and 
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is tinged throughout with the idealism of youth. Dresel also 
sermonized from time to time on the virtues of the German 
race and hard work. Nevertheless, the author painted a good 
word picture of life in a raw society. 

Gustav Dresel’s story lay unpublished until 1922. It has 
only now been translated by Max Freund, professor emeri- 
tus of Germanic languages at The Rice Institute under the 
somewhat misleading title of Gustav Dresel’s Houston Jour- 
nal. Only a fraction over one-half of the book deals with 
Dresel’s experiences in Texas; scarcely a quarter on condi- 
tions in Houston. This fault may lead historians interested 
in the customs, manners, morals, and travel of people from 
Pennsylvania to the Gulf Coast to overlook this slender vol- 
ume. An excellent job of bookmaking by the translator and 
the University of Texas Press could have been improved by 
including at least one map of Dresel’s wanderings. The re- 
viewer is also old-fashioned enough to prefer footnotes at 
the bottom of the page rather than tucked away at the back 
of the book. But these are relatively minor criticisms. Profes- 
sor Freund and the University of Texas Press are to be com- 


mended for making this work available to a wider reading 


public. 


James A. Tinsley. 
University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 





Hugh Roy Cullen: A Story of American Opportunity. By Ed 
Kilman and Theon Wright. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1954. Pp. viii, 369. $4.00.) 


A man so generous to agencies of social betterment as 
Hugh Roy Cullen surely deserves a better biography. Re- 
plete with extravagant and repetitious statements, all un- 
substantiated, this volume could scarcely be considered trust- 
worthy by serious students. The authors do not even verify 
the efforts of Cullen’s grandfather to establish a school sys- 
tem in the Republic of Texas. Their journalistic abhorrence 
of footnotes might well have permitted a reference in the 
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text to the House Journal, Regular Session, 1839, p. 220. No 
doubt this same grandiose carelessness permitted the mis- 
spelling of Anadarko on the end papers and made Mrs. Car- 
ter Glass president of Sweet Briar College. 

The most interesting aspect of the biography concerns the 
oil business, although it should be borne in mind that Cul- 
len’s “horse-sense judgment” about finding oil was usually 
accompanied by geological data. Yet he succeeded in area 
after area which had already been worked by experienced 
oil men. His belief in deep drilling sent him to “the grave- 
yard of Texas” oil men, the Washburn Ranch, which had al- 
so been surveyed by the eminent De Golyer firm of Dallas 
and pronounced without indication of oil. Nevertheless, Cul- 
len’s “creekology” soon had 31 producing wells on the Wash- 
burn Ranch. 

The philanthropic and political activities of Cullen re- 
ceive perhaps more emphasis than oil. The bulk of his mag- 
nificent charitable donations, approximately $175,000,000, 
has gone into the Houston area, but his political activities 
have often been on a national scale. Described as an “inde- 
pendent voter” in 1907 and as a Republican since 1928, Cul- 
len’s aim has been to split the Democratic party in Texas 
and to elect an isolationist Republican president. The authors 
cite the chief criticism made by Cullen’s political foes, that 
“discovering an oil well doesn't necessarily qualify a man to 
be political godfather to an entire nation” (p. 272). 

Nannie M. Tilley. 


East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas. 





American Academy of Fine Arts and American Art Union. By 
Mary Bartlett Cowdrey. (New York, N. Y.: New-York His- 
torical Society. 1953. vol. I: Introduction, Pp. xiv, 311, illus- 
trated. Vol. II Exhibition Record, Pp. vi, 504, index. $7.50.) 


This comprehensive presentation of the American Acade- 
my of Fine Arts and the American Art Union (1816-1852) 
is organized in two volumes. One volume, subtitled Introduc- 
tion, deals with the history of the two organizations; the 
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other, subtitled Exhibition Record, is a listing of all paintings 
exhibited by the Art Union. 

Miss Cowdrey, in the introductory volume, has assembled 
the following: a history of the American Academy of Fine 
Arts, by Professor Theodore Sizer of Yale University; a his- 
tory of the American Art Union, by Charles E. Baker of the 
New-York Historical Society; a chronological review of all 
Art Union publications by Mary Bartlett Cowdrey of Smith 
College Museum of Art; and a complete record of the auction 
sale which, in 1852, marked the end of this organization. This 
record of sales is compiled by Malcolm Stern, Jr., of Weslyan 
University. 

Professor Sizer, in his essay on the Academy, establishes 
in his introduction the general character of this organization, 
founded, as John Trumbull said, “by gentlemen of taste and 
fortune.” The genesis of the organization and its historical 
role is briefly summarized. Sizer then proceeds with a year 
by year account of its activities, from the lofty aspirations 
of its founders to its end under the rigid and dictatorial di- 
rection of the “patriot artist,” John Trumbel. The proceed- 
ings of this organization, the quest for plaster casts of antique 
sculpture, copies of old master paintings, and the elevated 
intention of its directors reflect the survival of 18th century 
taste. A reliance on European tradition, the denial of con- 
temporary artists, and the overbearing personality of Trum- 
bel, its director for nineteen years, bred opposition and con- 
flict. Finally inaction, discontent, and apathy brought the 
end of the organization in 1840. 

Remnants of the American Academy can be found in the 
Apollo Association which soon became the American Art 
Union. It was against ideals of the Academy that these rival 
and successor organizations were founded. Mr. Baker, with 
supporting documentation, recounts the dramatic episode of 
this organization, dedicated to the cause of living American 
artists—democratic in structure and practice and coping with 
issues many of which are still present today. The life of the 
American Art Union is here depicted as turbulent. Even in 
its greatest success, scathing criticism, dissention, and unrest 
prevailed. The tremendous task which the Union had set 
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for itself, the patronage of artists and the education of the 
public in matters of art and taste, was nevertheless pursued 
with vigor. 

The Union had for its financial support a subscription 
membership, the returns from which were applied to the 
purchase of paintings. These paintings were exhibited in 
the Union’s galleries and then distributed to members 
through annual lotteries. This system, which gave patronage 
to artists all over the country, and which brought paintings 
into the homes of many who otherwise could not afford them, 
was both the success and failure of the Union. After having 
been repeatedly approved by the New York State Legisla- 
ture, in 1852 the lottery system was ruled illegal by the 
courts. The lottery was an indispensible part of the organi- 
zation and without it there was little hope of the Union’s 
survival. All holdings were sold at auction, the members ap- 
peased, and all operations ceased in 1853. . 

The contribution of the several authors in the introductory 
volume has been skillfully integrated; even a marked similar- 
ity of style and technique prevades. In each of the three 
major essays, the material is presented with strict adherence 
to chronology. A terse commentary, interspersed with a 
wealth of quotations from contemporary documents, excites 
a sense of immediate identity with the strivings, achieve- 
ments, and failures of these two organizations. Chronology, 
often faltering, here achieves a sustained continuum. With 
no sacrifice to scholarship, the historians have used a tech- 
nique which suggests a fine documentary film supported by 
narration. 

The exhibition record compiled by Miss Cowdrey lists 
alphabetically by artist all paintings exhibited by the Art 
Union. This list includes titles of the paintings, dates and 
addresses of artists, dates of exhibition, purchasers, lottery 
winners, and other supporting information when possible. 
This volume not only completes the record of this institution, 
but serves as a biographical dictionary of many artists not 
included in the standard reference sources. The introduc- 
tory volume is a requisite for all scholars of American art 
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and hivtory; and, more than this, it should find a wide public 
among all interested in American culture. 

It is regrettable that the notes do not give a more com- 
plete identification of many of the people referred to in the 
text. Also, one wonders mt Charles Baker is not included 
on the title page along with Professor Sizer. The foreword 
by James Flexner affords an excellent guide to the reader, 
but this might well have stated explicitly the overall plan of 
the two volumes. 

At a time when North Carolina is the scene of a growing 
interest in art, with art groups forming throughout the State, 
the organization, structure, and experience of the American 
Academy of Fine Arts and the American Art Union have 
pertinence to the art interest of North Carolina which can 
scarcely be overstated. 


Ben F. Williams. 
North Carolina State Art Gallery, 
Raleigh. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The Carteret County Historical Society met in January 
for the quarterly meeting with almost a full membership 
present. Twenty new members have been added to this 
group. Presentation was made by Mrs. John S. Jones of Cedar 
Point of a copy of the Carteret County Herald which con- 
tained a reprint of an oration delivered in Beaufort on July 4, 
1876. Mr. Milton F. Perry of West Point, New York, former 
curator at Fort Macon, sent the society a well-compiled his- 
tory of the Spanish attack on Beaufort in 1747. Mr. F. C. 
Salisbury displayed a group of pictures and cuts which were 
of interest to the society. 


On January 20 the Scotland County Historical Society was 
organized with approximately 35 people present. The meet- 
ing was presided over by Mr. A. B. Gibson of Laurinburg, 
who was elected president. Other officers elected were: Miss 
Margaret John of Laurinburg, vice-president; Mr. L. T. Gib- 
son, secretary; and Miss Lila Mae Gill, treasurer. An appeal 


was made by the group to natives of the county asking for 
aid in acquiring old land grants and other historical docu- 
ments, to be placed on file in the county library. 


Mr. Bascombe Lamar Lunsford of Leicester spoke on folk- 
lore in western North Carolina at the mid-winter meeting of 
the Western North Carolina Historical Association on Janu- 
ary 29 in Hendersonville. Dr. Rosser H. Taylor was also a 
featured speaker. Three committees were announced durin 
the meeting: A committee to select the recipient of the Asso- 
ciation’s cup which is presented to the person adjudged the 
outstanding historian of the year; a nominating committee; 
and a committee to work with other civic groups and indi- 
viduals to secure a commemorative stamp honoring the Chero- 
kee chief, Sequoyah, who devised the Cherokee alphabet. All 
committees will report at the April meeting which is to be 
held in Asheville. The Hendersonville chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the United Daughters of the 
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Confederacy, and the Literary Department of the Woman’s 
Club co-sponsored the meeting. A coffee hour followed the 
meeting which was attended by over 100 people and was 
one of the largest groups assembled at a meeting of the asso- 
ciation. Colonel Paul Rockwell, chairman of the membership 
committee, reported on the drive for members and Mr. George 
W. McCoy of Asheville, reported on the Thomas Wolfe liter- 
ary cup proposal. It was decided to accept the cup if the 
Thomas Wolfe Memorial Association desires to give the 
award annually. The Association began publication in Jan- 
uary of The Western North Carolina Association's History 
Bulletin, a newspaper which is to be published quarterly as 
the official news organ of the membership. Mr. Clarence W. 
Griffin of Forest City is the editor and requests material 
from the members for the papers. 


New officers were elected at the quarterly meeting of the 
Pasquotank Historical Society held January 22 in Elizabeth 
City. General John E. Wood was re-elected president; Mr. 
Clarence Morse was named vice president; Mr. Fred Mark- 


ham III, secretary; and Miss Olive Aydlett, treasurer. Gen- 
eral Wood presented a report of the first year’s activity in- 
cluding not only the accomplishments of the society but also 
the failures and plans for the future. Plans were announced 
for a mid-day luncheon for the April meeting. A report on the 
search for houses and structures which are 100 years old or 
older was given. The group has found that there are only 36 
such buildings remaining within the limits of Elizabeth City. 
A catalog of homes constructed during or prior to 1855 is being 
compiled and a copy sent to the Literary and Historical As- 
sociation headquarters in Raleigh. 


A celebration is being planned for the centennial of Polk 
County by a group of interested people who met at the court- 
house in Columbus, February 3. The observance will be held 
in May, with the ceremonies planned by an executive com- 
mittee composed of representatives of each of the six town- 
ships in the county. Officers elected to direct the planning are: 
Mr. W. A. McFarland, president; Mr. James Johnson, sec- 
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retary; Mr. Woodrow Hague, treasurer; and three vice presi- 
dents—Mrs. George Taylor, Mrs. Seth Vining, Sr., and Mr. 
Carroll P. Rogers. Mrs. Sadie Patton and Mr. Clarence W. 
Griffin, members of the Executive Board of the State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, will assist in planning the 
time, place, and program. Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Di- 
rector of the Department, has been invited to attend. 


Work on the restoration of the Old Bunker Hill bridge, near 
Claremont, one of the three remaining covered bridges in 
North Carolina, was started in February. Judge Wilson War- 
lick of Newton, chairman of the committee which was ap- 
pointed by the Catawba County Historical Association, has 
announced that the bridge is to be restored as nearly as 
possible to its original appearance. To insure continuing care 
of the project the association will pledge in a 25-year lease 
with the R. K. Bolick estate, owner of the property on which 
the bridge is located, to maintain it over that period. 


A pamphlet has been received by the department, Sketches 
of Burke County, which was prepared by Miss Cordelia 
Camp, former superintendent of Burke County schools. The 
material covers the years 1950 through 1952 and was taken 
from several studies made by the eighth-grade pupils of 
their respective school districts. The primary intention of the 
booklet is to acquaint the school children with the history, 
geography, and other salient factors of Burke County. 


Mr. C. B. Eller, vice president of the Wilkes County His- 
torical Association, presided at the February meeting held 
in the town hall of North Wilkesboro. Papers were read by 
Mrs. Margaret Bloomfield, whose topic dealt with a private 
school operated by Mrs. Mamie Barber beginning in 1879; 
and Mrs. L. G. Critcher, whose topic was the Moravian Falls 
Academy which operated from 1876 to 1906. Mr. Robert 
O. Poplin, Jr., chairman of the association’s committee for se- 
curing historical markers in Wilkes County, reported on the 
work of his committee and the correspondence with the state 
marker advisory committee. 
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Interest in the location of an “English house” built for the 
“Great Commander” of the Indians who inhabited Roanoke 
Island in the middle seventeenth century has been renewed 
because of a search by Mr. P. B. Zevely, former resident of 
Winston-Salem. Mr. Zevely’s interest was aroused by Mr. Ben 
Shannon of Manteo who as a youth uncovered buried “bricks” 
on Roanoke Island. Electronic search produced sufficient evi- 
dence to begin digging at the site and pieces of “bricks” were 
found and specimens were forwarded to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for classification. The Colonial Records of North 
Carolina relate that in 1653 Francis Yeardley of Virginia sent 
“, . . a boat with six hands, one being a carpenter, to build 
the king an English house . . .” and it is thought that bricks 
may have been used on the structure. Mr. Aycock Brown of 
Manteo has written a story which he sent to the Department 
of Archives and History dealing with the mystery of the 
bricks. 


Mr. W. Frank Burton, head of the Division of Archives, 
State Department of Archives and History, spoke to the Pitt 
County Historical Society on January 27. His subject was 
“Preservation and Restoration of Historical Manuscripts.” 

Mr. Burton reports that within the past two months Miss 
Pamela Cocks of the New Zealand Archives and Mrs. Estela 
de Grandi of the Controller General’s Office in Panama have 
spent several days in Raleigh studying the archival and record 
management programs of the State Department of Archives 
and History. The Division of Archives recently accessioned 
the board minutes and the policy-making correspondence 
of the Department of Conservation and Development, 1927- 
1950. 


In a meeting held in the library in Smithfield on March 
19, Mr. D. L. Corbitt, head of the Division of Publications, 
State Department of Archives and History, assisted an in- 
terested group of Johnston County citizens in the temporary 
organization of a local historical society. The group decided 
to meet again on April 1, at 8 P. M. in the courthouse to 
perfect a permanent organization. Temporary officers elected 
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were: Mr. H. V. Rose of Smithfield, president; Miss Mildred 

Oliver of Pine Level, vice president; and Mrs. W. B. Beasley 

of Smithfield, secretary. A great deal of interest was mani- 

fested in the Bentonville Battlefield as the first meeting was 

“aie on the ninetieth anniversary of the beginning of the 
attle. 


On January 14 Mr. W. S. Tarlton, researcher for the De- 
partment of Archives and History, spoke before the Blooms- 
bury Chapter of the Daughters of the Revolution, following 
a luncheon meeting held at the Woman’s Club, Raleigh. His 


subject was “The Restoration of Somerset Place at Pettigrew 
Park.” 


At a meeting held in Chapel Hill on January 28 the Ad- 
visory Committee on Historical Markers approved sixteen 
new markers for North Carolina highways: Swannanoa Tun- 
nel, Ridgecrest, Buncombe County; Wachovia Museum, Win- 
ston-Salem, Forsyth County; Rose Greenhow, Wilmington, 
New Hanover County; Scotch Hall, Bertie County; Wingate 


Junior College, Wingate, Union County; William B. Umstead, 
Durham County; 4-H Club, Hertford County; Clyde R. Hoey, 
Shelby, Cleveland County; Sherman’s March, Hoke County; 
Willis Smith, Raleigh, Wake County; Levi Coffin, Guilford 
College, Guilford County; James Iredell, Jr., Edenton, Cho- 
wan County; Moses A. Curtis, Hillsboro, Orange County; 
Lake Company, Creswell, Washington County; Bethabara, 
Forsyth County; and High Point College, High Point, Guil- 
ford County. 


On March 11 in ceremonies held in the auditorium of the 
Raeford High School, two historical markers for Hoke Coun- 
ty were unveiled. One of the markers points out the site of the 
Civil War Battle of Monroe’s Crossroads, fought on March 10, 
1865, between Federal Calvary units and the Confederate 
forces led by General Wade Hampton. The other marker indi- 
cates the site of Edenborough Medical College, the first medi- 
cal school chartered by the state of North Carolina in 1867. 
The Department of Archives and History was represented by 
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Mr. W. S. Tarlton, who delivered the main speech and pre- 
sented the two markers. Mr. Paul Dickson, publisher of the 
Raeford News-Journal, was master of ceremonies. 


The State Department of Archives and History’s Advisory 
Committee on Records Preservation held its first meeting at 
the State Archives on February 4. The group was welcomed 
by Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Director; Dr. W. T. Laprade, 
member of the Department’s Executive Board, made an in- 
troductory statement; Mr. W. Frank Burton, State Archivist, 
conducted a tour of the Archives and Record Center and 
explained the archives and records management program 
to the committee; and a general discussion followed. The 
members of the committee are: Dr. James W. Patton, direc- 
tor of the Southern Historical Collection at the University, 
chairman of the committee; Dr. Laprade; Dr. Fletcher M. 
Green, chairman, department of history at the University of 
North Carolina; Drs. Hugh T. Lefler and J. C. Sitterson, of 
the same department of history; Drs. William B. Hamilton, 
Richard L. Watson, and Robert H. Woody of the department 
of history, Duke University; and Dr. Frontis W. Johnston, 
head, department of history, Davidson College. 


In Raleigh, February 11, the executive committee of the 
Tryon Palace Commission met with the architect, Mr. Wil- 
liam G. Perry, and approved plans for the main building of the 
Palace. It was voted to call bids to be opened in Raleigh, 
March 16. On the appointed day the bids were opened and 
William Muirhead of Durham got the general contract with 
a low bid of $577,000. He agreed to complete the job in 600 
consecutive days. Other contracts for plumbing, heating, and 
electrical installations totalling $85,312 were M8 awarded at 
the meeting. 


The Department of Archives and History entertained the 
Sir Walter Cabinet on March 15. Slides were shown of his- 
toric houses in the state, North Carolina ladies, costumes from 
the 1780's to the 1930’s were modeled, and a coffee hour was 
held. 
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North Carolinians who took part in the sessions of the 
American Historical Association in New York, December 
28-30, and their contributions, were as follows: Dr. John Gillin 
of the University of North Carolina, “An Anthropologist’s 
View of Teaching of Latin American History’; Mr. Oliver 
H. Orr, Jr., of the same institution, a paper on Charles B. 
Aycock; Dr. James L. Godfrey, also of the University, dis- 
cussion of “British Labor Between the Wars’; and Dr. Sam- 
uel R. Spencer of Davidson College, a paper on Booker T. 
Washington. Dr. Christopher Crittenden represented the De- 
partment of Archives and History. 


At the University at Chapel Hill, Dr. Wallace E. Caldwell 
has returned to his teaching duties after a leave during the 
fall semester. While on leave he lectured at the University 
of St. Andrews on the general subject of the Age of Pericles. 
Dr. James L. Godfrey is acting as chairman of the European 
section for the Southern Historical Association in preparing 
the program for 1955. He is the recipient of a research grant 
from the University and will continue his studies on the Labor 
Government in England. Dr. George V. Taylor is the recipient 
of a research grant from the University and will continue work 
on the political activities of business men during the French 
Revolution. Dr. Harold A. Bierck will attend a meeting of 
the United States Committee of the Pan-American Insti- 
tute of Geography and History as an official delegate. Mr. 
William M. Geer is the recipient of a Danforth Foundation 
Teacher Study Program for the year beginning June 1, 1955. 


Mr. Hugh F. Rankin, who spent three and a half years at 
the University of North Carolina studying under a Morehead 
Fellowship, has accepted the position as research associate at 
Colonial Williamsburg. Mr. Rankin was twice winner of the 
R. D. W. Connor Award for the best article on North Caro- 
lina history in this journal. 


The Department of Social Studies at Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, announces a workshop to be held 
July 5-15 with Dr. D. J. Whitener acting as director. Dr. 
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Christopher Crittenden, director of the Department of Ar- 
chives and History, will be a member of the staff and Mrs. 
Lois H. Floyd will serve as co-ordinator. The course will 
carry graduate credit. 


News items from Duke University are: General Clark 
Eichelberger of Asheville addressed the Trinity College His- 
torical Society on December 8, and on February 16 Dr. An- 
drew Whiteside read a paper on the various views of the 
philosophical origins of National Socialism. “American Poli- 
tical History,” by Dr. Richard L. Watson, appeared in the 
South Atlantic Quarterly for January. Dr. E. Malcolm Carroll 
delivered a Blazer Lecture at the University of Kentucky 
recently on German historians’ views of the recent past of 
their country. 


Dr. Lillian Parker Wallace of Meredith College attended 
the annual meeting of the American Historical Association in 
New York. Dr. Alice B. Kieth, also of Meredith, addressed the 
Altrusa Club of Raleigh on “The Organization of American 
States and Peace.” 


Dr. Samuel R. Spencer of Davidson College has been pro- 
moted to professor of history and continues his duties as 
dean of students. 


A 15l-page mimeographed index of the Life and Corre- 
spondence of James Iredell by Griffith J. McRee has been 
prepared by Helen Dortch Harrison and issued by the North 
Carolina Collection of the University of North Carolina Li- 
brary. As long as the supply lasts, copies may be ordered for 
fifty cents in coin or stamps (to cover the packing and pos- 
tage) from Mr. William S. Powell, Box 870, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


Radcliffe College and the department of history of Harvard 
University will offer for a second time an eight-week summer 
Institute on Historical and Archival Management. The course 
is open to men and women college graduates and will be held 
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from June 20 to August 12. Dr. Christopher Crittenden will 
be a member of the staff. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Earle W. Newton, Institute on Historical and 
Archival Management, 10 Garden St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Announcement has been made of the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Society of American Archivists in Nashville, 
Tennessee, on October 10-11, 1955. The Tennessee State Li- 
brary and Archives, headed by Dr. Dan M. Robison, will be 
host, and co-sponsors will include the Tennessee Historical 
Society, Vanderbilt University, and the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. Headquarters will be in the Andrew Jack- 
son Hotel. 


The American Historical Association announces the terms 
for the 1955 competition for the Albert J. Beveridge Award 
which is presented yearly by the Association. The deadline for 
the submission of applications and manuscripts is May 1, 1955. 
Further details may be obtained from Dr. John Tate Lanning, 
chairman, Duke University, Durham. 


Books which have been received recently include the follow- 
ing: Harold E. Dickson, A Hundred Pennsylvania Buildings 
Messages of the Governors of Tennessee, 1835-1845, Volume 
(State College, Pennsylvania: Bald Eagle Press, 1954); Tal- 
mage C. Johnson and Charles R. Holloman, The Story of Kin- 
ston and Lenoir County (Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton 
Company, 1954); Bell Irvin Wiley, Rebel Private: Front and 
Rear (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1954); Richard Beale 
Davis, Jeffersonian America (San Marino, California: The 
Huntington Library Publications, 1954); Robert H. White, 
Messages of the Governors of Tennessee, 1835-1845, Volume 
III, (Nashville: The Tennessee Historical Commission, 1954); 
Donald G. Morgan, Justice William Johnson: The First 
Dissenter (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
1954); The New Zealand Official Year Book, 1954, ( Welling- 
ton, New Zealand: By Authority: R. E. Owen, Government 
Printer, 1954); R. G. W. Vail, Knickerbocker Birthday, A 
Sesqui-Centennial History of the New York Historical Society, 
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1804-1954 (New York: The New-York Historical Society, 
1954); Ernest McNeill Eller, Whispering Pines (Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina: John F. Blair, Publisher, 1954); Manly 
Wade Wellman, Dead and Gone, Classic Crimes of North 
Carolina (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1955); Elisha P. Douglass, Rebels and Democrats: The 
Struggle for Equal Political Rights and Majority Rule dur- 
ing the American Revolution (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1955); Howard McKnight Wilson, 
The Tinkling Spring, Headwater of Freedom. A Study of the 
Church and Her People, 1732-1952 (Richmond, Virginia: 
Garrett and Massie, Inc., 1954); American Heritage, The 
Magazine of History (551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New 
York: James Parton, Publisher, February, 1955); From Mine 
to Market, The History of Coal Transportation on the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway (New York: New York University 
Press, 1954); Stuart Hall Smith and Clairborne T. Smith, Jr., 
The History of Trinity Parish, Scotland Neck; Edgecombe 
Parish, Halifax County (Scotland Neck, North Carolina: Pri- 
vately Published through the Battle Foundation, 1955); and 


Louis D. Rubin, Jr., Thomas Wolfe: The Weather of His 
Youth (Baton Rouge: The Louisiana State University Press, 
1955). 
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